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STUDENTS, ACADEMIC APTITUDE, LEARNING EXPERIENCE, ^tSTUDENT 
REACTION, EAST LANSING 

Sn©^ RECOGNITION OF THEMES IN f^IC THAT WERE 
repeated or ALTS<EB THROOGi^OUV 14 MUSICAi. ITEMS WAS MEASURED 
By USE OF AN AUDIOVISUAL TESTING DEVICE. AFFECTIVE RESPONSE 
TO THE THEMES WAS INDICATED, USING A SEVEN-POINT SCALE OF 
LIKE-DISLIKE. ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN THE JCASURED RECOGNTTICK^J 
AT® SUCH ITEMS AS MUCICAL EXPERIENCE, ACADEMIC APTITUDE, AND 
MUSICAL PREFERENCES WERE EXAMINED. THE ANSWER BOOKLET FOR THE 
TEST CONTAINED A QUESTICNf<AIRE TO GATI€R DATA ABOUT EACH 
St©JECT*S MUSICAL EXPERIENCES AND PREFERENCES. CUMULATIVE 

grade point averages were obtained From school records. tHE 

TOTAL SAMPLE TESTED INCLUDED 1,572 C0LLE6E AND UNIVERSITY 
students, BOTH MUSIC AND NONMUSIC MAJORS IN FOUR MIDWESTERN 
STATES, AND 342 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN MICHIGAN. RECOGNITION 
scores and OTICR data were GATHERED AND STATISTICALLY 
TREATED. RESULTS INDICATED THAT RECOGNITION SKILLS SEEMED TO 
BE (1) SIGNIFICANTLY ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICIPATION IN MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES EXTENDED OVER LONG TIME PERIODS AND (2) ASSOCIATED 
W?TH LISTENING EXPERIENCE. RECOGNITION SKILLS DID NOT SEEM TO 
BE ASSOCIATED WITH OVERALL ACADEMIC APTITUDE, NOR WITH THE 
TOTAL AMOIMT OF ACADEMIC STUDY IN COURSES OF MUSIC THEORY, 
/HISTORY, AND tJTERATURE. STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT BUT LOW, 
POSITIVE CORRELATIONS WERE FOUND BETWEEN (1) RECOGNITION 
SKILLS AND EXPRESSED PREFERENCE FOR CLASSICAL MUSIC, AI® (2) 

THE RECOGNITION SCORE ACHIEVED ON MOST TEST ITEMS AND THE 
DE^EE OF LIKING EXPRESSED FOR THE MUSIC OF THE ITEMS. THE 
AUTHOR. SUGGESTED THAT THE PROJECT FINDINGS WOULD PROVIDE 
TENTATIVE DIRECTION IN PLANNING CURRICULUMS TO ENHANCE 
ACHIEVEMENT IN AND APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. (AL) "" 
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■ Pui^se of the Studv 

’Ihe ptseposo of ^ta st^y «as to investigate the recognition of 
TMisical thesKes as sSiey are rejpeated or altered throughout musical works. 
Such r«iC'^gnitioR was f^asdred by use of a specially designed test. The 
associations hets^een suc^ as measured » and nusical expert*' 

ence» academic aptit^e, ahislc^il preference, and reported affective 
' response to the aidsic of., the recogniticn test items were ex^ined. 



Sackgrouncl of the Problem 

The offerhoig of asisic courses in the public schools of the United 
States has been justified variously on the basis of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic values. Hhen school ssusie was recoomended to the Board of 
Edi^ativii in Boston in 1@37, csitrwsic values of music for developing 
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the intellectual, msal, and physical characteristics of the students 
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were mentioned. ' . In X953{> a list of functions which music should 
serve in the public schools was iniblished in the Bulletin of the 
Hatica^l Assc iat^on of ^condagy School Principals .^ iWaong the 
functl<ms listed were the development of the social aspects of life, 
contribution to the health of students, development of good work 
habits, developflttBt of i^olesome ideals of cemduet, development of 
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citizensh^, j»E^ ddvelop^nt of recreational skills. In 1955, 
^e l^ic Educators J^fec^ publiahed the statement that 
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Along with such extrinsic- purposes, there have been intrinsic 

C 

purposes for having music in the school curriculum. Evidence accunm- 

lating in the behavioral sciences seems to indicate that artistic, or 

aesthetic, behavior is a pt^tjienl^ isportant characteristic of the 

human being. The strengtit of this evidence has led some scholars to 

postulate a human ne^..£or aesthetic expression, Hasserman states 

that * *all organisms are actuated by their physiologic needs . including 

.6 



those leading to esthetic expression. . . ,'^ Ihisic provides one 
a\^nu6 of aesthetic exptesaioa, and its adaptability and sensory 
pervasiveness make it one of the most useful arts for the development 
of abilities for aesthetic expression Mtocg the students of a system 
of universal coeqpulsory education. 

One of the purposes of the process of formal education in most 
societies has been to convey to the yos^nger generation that part of the 
cultural heritage that cannot be adequately learned by informal means. 
Husic is an icqiortant part of the cultural heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion, Its importance is shown by the way in which It pervades almost 
, . • • 

every aspect of contemporary life^ and particularly those ceremonial 

funbtibns ^ich aza rdgardii by sociat^r aa baing the high points of 

♦ 

human existence, iSkilie iti perfpi^in^ and listening to that music 
tdiieh is regarded, ^st hi^y % of \te9t&m 



civilization are not l^rocedures. Thus’ it 
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eaptittsis on sch^^Sfitic cxcftiltx^y^ ssd ^^st for ^tpssli^ o^c^ioB^ 
are .soioctg cmiits idti^ Ii«m led insie creators to devote Isereaa^ . 
atteBtioB to pTossau of ^trcctioa based «q;»on iatclnsie purposes for 

V 

the teachii^ of iii»ie« 

IHla increased atteiltidn to intrinsic values has led to renevsd 
interest in teachii^ for developnent of aensltivity to, and i^^recia* 
tion of, art ffioae proeedurds of sioslc education based on t^ese 

purposes are intended to he^ etudoiits develop skill in recognise and 
diseriBiixuiting tonal reUitionli^s In nosle. Because tite asusic educs* 
tor sins to help Mtvd<mtM to develop such skills in listening to ausie, 

• * -* * A ^ “ • ' 

the invest^ations of ttea^n^ t^es md tonal ratattonships that have 
been made by misie psychologists others are pertinent to ausie 
education. 
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authorities seem to believe that the recognition of tonal relatidnshipf 
is closely related^ per^ips in a causal way, with affective respcnae to, 
or liking of, Scrae of f*e data gatheired in the 

^esj^M atudy^ aueh ^ heiief . jh^th^ espTOt 

of isusic appreciation has to do with JudgiRct and evaluation of music. 
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more control over our activities idiich bring enjoyment/* The developmeat 
of skill in the recc^iti<m of tonal relationships seems to be iaportaiit 
in the accos^lishatent of both aspects of isusic appreciation* The data 
gathered in the pretest stu^ provide some evidence of how x^^ell the 
present system of secondary school music education accomplishes the 
development of tills skill. 
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thci^ book titles, becaoee their pibiteerisg ^cork t?as coi^eraed $?itb 
isolated tonal stimuli rather than with smsical coicpositions* In 1923, 
a review o£ the literature led Dlserens to conclude that 















Siace nE3uy of the experiments deal with reactiozis 
to relatively sinpie e IsioentS—^iBoiated tones » 
intervals, ahoicdis, etc«--it seems preferable to 
speak of rea^ti^is to ausicai stimuli, rather than. 






of response to music, ,. 

Since 1923 nany more studies of reactimis to isolated tonal 
stimuli have been done. Such studies depend primarily for their 

A 

results on the autbdh&honous properties of the nervous system, “Siey 
are invest lgatl<ns of hearing that are influenced primarily by gei^tic 
capacity rather than by learned skills in the use of that capacity. 

However,' the stimulus of isolated tones and that of complex «^rks of 

♦ ♦ ^ 

music differ greatly from one another. The ?«srk of music peese)ets 
simultaneously, and in temporal s«^cession» elements of 
melody, rhy^m, timbre in c^i^^lex reletioieshlps, Xd^ienifiS to 
such a work, of music ^ aldiough bdsed upon genetic capacity, involves 
the use of leiim^ skills developed witMn th^t* edacity. 
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society j &r culture* Thus, it ne^ss reasonable to es^ect scae * •• 
in listening to music among humaxi beings vko are members of given 
ciEltures or groups. 

Unique as the total pattern of experiential deter- 
minants may be, it is also en^irically evident that 
the individual's responses to music are not unique 
in every respect and that certain gross aspects of 
his responses to particular kinds of music may be 
si^Xar to or identical with those of groups of 
& V,’^ individuals.^ 



Recognition of T%ial Relationshtns in Complex Musical Stintuli 
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There are some studies in which the reccgniticm^ of tonal relation- 
ships in c(m^lex musical stimuli has been laveatigated. One of die 
earliest of these studies was made by Weld, ^ Phonogr^h recordings of 
music were played for the subjects, who were asked to give a report of 
their experience elicited by the nnislc. Weld found that some of his 
subjects detected tlie recurrence of motifs and melodic patterns in die 
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musical stiffittli,® Hiis study was cot well controlled nor statistically 
y^idated. The date of the study (1912) oiay he Interpreted to mean 
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that the fidelity of the recorded musical stimuli was not ade«^ate; 
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'' '^V ”' ■ ^J--‘ '-'l-' ■ 

.7-' were 33 boys and 43 girls am^g the sai^le. A Vbl&gsefa ule provided ^ 

■ -■ - - ■ 

~4'7 fcit^^ects «d}ile a private st^ool provider! the other 32 snbjects. Pairs 

" 7 " of melodies, each of vdiich was two messwes in length, were pl^’ed for 
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H .,3/^77?’ the stndedts. %e stisients were ask^ to l^ge whci^er or not the 



second melody of each pair was based on the first ~^lody of th^at pair. 

Variations ranged from the alteration of a single tone diatonically or 
« 

cbrc^tically to the alteration of three tones, including the final 
tone, of A five tcne phrase. The melodies were not harmonised. 

In one section of this study, melodies that were well known to the 
students were used as the first part of each stimulus pair. It was 
found that twenty percent of the children six years old recogniaed all 
the variations correctly, while thirty percent of this age group 
failed to recognize any of the variations correctly, A gradual, but 
very Irregular, increase in percentage of correct identifications w^ 
found in groups at increasing age levels. Correct identifications of 
all variations were made by 100 percent of the ID- and 13 -year-old 
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students 3' The scores of individual subjects seemed to Indicate that 
the^ recognition Of such variations of a c^lody £s an all or none 
pfeepomenon.*^ In another section of this study, recognition of 
variations of unknown melodies was measured. Although lower percentages 
of correct identifications were found in this aeetlon, the same 
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ixi^ptti£i<;ations 
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a 3ti|dy of the ceoogc.iti<Mi of formal 8tru.etuea 
in a three parr 0^3^ aong fornii The Schubert jhnnromptu> Opus * 142, No, 
2, ijap ^^ised as tausical stistulus. Zn this music there are differ- 
ences in r^yClHs and in melodic phrase and its repetition between the A 
and B sections. Subjects for the study were 60 males, aged from 16 to 
2d, who had had no ^teoreTical musical training, but most of whom were 
regular c^cert-goers* ^Siere were also 10 professional musicians, aged 
from 25 to 55, who vesa used as subjects. The subjects were seated in 
a large auditorium, and separated by panels so that they could not see 
each other. For each subject there was an observer. Each observer was 
seated so that he could see his own particular subject and a large 
clock which was located at the rear of the auditorium behind the subjects, 
music was played once, after which the subjects were told that the 
music had three oectios^, Tl^e music was then played again. During the 
second playing of ih& music y each subject was to raise his hand each 
time be beard a change in section. Each observer noted from the clock 
the time at which his particular subject had indicated the recognition 
of a change of sectioa. A similar study was conducted using the "Fugue** 
frtm the Chromatic Fantasy and ‘Bu&ia by Bach as the musical stimulus. 

^ this stud^^.t^e subjects were asked to indicate each time they 
recoi^ised the re*'«ntry of the fugal subject. 

Zsi these studies J^rancda found that the musicians were able to 
i n X L i^n^fy the of sections and the re-entries of the fugal 

H- ^ great adsurdcy^ ^ile the nofanueicians achieved much less 
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, accuracy in these tasks* It was conuluded that a person, to make these 

technical musical background. ^ 

& a further study of the recognition of musical themes in musical 
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. thntext, Franci^s (X956) tested groups of nonmusic lane (Lyc6e students 
vho had bad no musical experience), musical amateurs (Lycde students who 
had had some instructiun in musical instzruments or voice), and music 
Students. These groups ranged in sixe from 18 to 33 members. It was 
found that music students recognized primary and secondary thematic 
materials in various aural musical stimuli much better than did the 
amateur musicians, and ^e an^teurs recognized these thematic materials 

slightly better than did the nonmusicians. 

T4 

K« Mueller oiea<*ured recognition of various aspects of formal 
structure in a single su^vement of a symphonic work. A printed list of 
states&ents about the structure of this music was given «.o a group of 
117 college students. The students were then asked to listen to three 
playings of a recording of the oxusic. The subjects were asked to indi'^ 
cate the extent of their agreement with each of the printed statements 
during each of the three playings of the recording. Extent of agreement 
was marked on a five point- scale ranging from ''strongly agree" to 
"efcrdngly disagree." The split-half reliability of this test was .80. 

Scores on this test shoved slight relationship with verbal intel- 
ligence <r « d‘,41),- slightly more relationship with musical training 
{r » ^.56), and a closer relationship with skxslcal interest and listening 
e^erdlence (r « *f.70). Oyev 7$ percent of the subjects correctly agreed 



^th atet^t&ts such as ‘'^there are many tepetlti^s of the sections of 
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. is built en«ii:ely on z-epetition, develop-,. 

a£ qrif Inal themes*” Agreement diminished 
g— ^ qiiestidns about formal relationships. Sven 






.repetiti^s of the ^slc> fewer than half of the subjects 
ti»r was no introduction before the main theme In the 

^sic* . '?awer than a fourth of the subjects identified the rhythm as 



^ifee/b^^fs ratther than four beats to the measure. 
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V t#^^ge^eral, Soit^ progressive refinement was found in the recogni- 

^bns indicated by the subjects while they were listening to the second 

• - ^ * 

Md third presentations of the music. This finding may, but does not 
necessarily « contradict Brefamer's finding that the recognition of varia- 
'ilion in laelody seesm to be an all or none phenomenon. In Brehmer*6 
study^ attention of the subjects was directed to the single aspect of 
anodic variation in pairs of stitsulus melodies, Isi Mueller’s study, 
attention of the subjects was directed to many aspects of musical 
stu^cture during three rq^etitlons of a complex musical stimulus. It nay 
be that the subjects in Mueller’s study were not able to make all the 
jiikcriailtietioiis required during Che first hearing of the music, but 
iht the^ had tUa& on an all or none basis. However, 

Me repMtad listeslngs may have provided the subjects an opportunity to 
disbr^catl^ they hM made of single^ tmisical elements 
of Me isds ic. 

ilnba t/tndile Mus far reveal that scene persona listening 

' f ’ ^ - 

M ^eiin^ of the type under investigation in 

indicated tihat they 





htB o£ motifs in musical works. 
J?ete able tp reepg^ii^ sane varla- 



n^f&er idiif correct recbgnftibns Increasing 
, r to the increase la the age of the sebiects^ 

'f -- -: • -~ Subjects recognized ebastges In section in an 









of sain subjects in a fugu &5 and 
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those themes occurred la 

*' " auta^ #t^ri.^ Subjects in a study by Mueller correctly 



characteristics of a musical work, and the 






ebtrej^ i of the characteristics seested to 

i^i^eaae"^ hearings of the music. Even after three hearings 

of tjje ^sic, b^wever, many of die subjects made incorrect identifications. 
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%gi-^l gjqier ience aasd the Recognition of Tonal Relationships 

?^®8^itioa of tonal relationships in musical stimuli may depend to 
some extent ^ learned abilities. ,It therefore seems likely that eaqj^eri- 
, ' cnccf i« piaic ^iph provide the opportunity for learning to take place 
y inf|ui|^e ca; the deveic^nt of the skill with tdsicb tonal 

: \ jpep^ized^ Howayet; Studies j»f the relationship of 









J£^^iUot^ of tonal relationships have 



tfsyl|ed^^n ya?ie4 cohclys^ons^ T^ studies by' Frances, yhieh were 



K a^owe^ def^ite,.relajtlpii8hip8 to exist, between- 

‘ 'l.'.r' . relationships. ,.0f 

'jre state ^«t . 
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two Ifotprsj 
between thesii 
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Iseli^! isplpdic dic^tion is, i^rovabXe. 
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^ i-l tc, the aural ssus^i^l. 
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B T . ? 4|)4 ^presentation. Three grcmp^, 
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Ih^ (Ashore muslcai aptitude tests 
8^^ in college **ear- training” classes, 

firat aof tliese three, groups practiced aelodic 
the second group |:or 20 hours « ami the third 
40? W 4 teat, ^£ melodic dictation was adadnistered to all 

the end o£ the semester. Scores 

#fsh^|yed?hy the,. t^te grt^s were, t;<^ared through the statistical 
te^dic^ p€ aaalysie c£ variance. 

- it was found that the mean gains within each group uere statis- 
. ticsHy Sij^ifidaat, hut no statistical significance was foimd between 
the aapimt of titts pritcticed and hi^royeQent* 'Hie group ^ich practiced 

did the other .groups « This result 
^s atteihuted tojuscontrolled wariables such as outside practice time, 

the amount of .practice in . 

ji ' ^ ~ 

thy dictation. £t. w^s found that sttsdsnts with a»>re than three 
\yd4rs;:^|>'i[|l^ is^e^a.tepre than' the ..average of 

.iz^icate. that the relationship 
as^ recognition of tonsl 
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ianglit three .|msical th^es, softer 
- i- • ~- T' excrptfi and attempted to 
. . _ J Mg^ th^es, if any of themj each exerpt was 

used to gather data conceirnlng the kind and 



w 



extent .ef music^ e^erienee each subject had had. The 



% Ws'tir u^d in statistical analysis of 



" ' thd data^ 



T'v sedres for students in each grade were found to 

, increase progressively from the seventh through the twelfth grade. With 
except 1^, of^t^ difference in mean scores between subjects in 
grades 10 and ll, the difference between any two adjacent grades was 
’, great enemgh to.be statistically significant. Out of the total 
possible acore students in the seventh grade achieved a mean 

r^cognifidti score of %diile students in the twelfth grade achieved 

■ reoOghftf^ 15.79,, ^is difference was found to be 







u Students ^o had participated in school 
^ ..... .r . .. , ^ a^ iessonsy dnd intensive training 

in musid iMndaaeifeai& sebted hi^fr on the recognition test than did 

la ^o l|a<i jHot tfi^sd s^ubidai experiences. Students enrolled 

it w$6^. '%% bd^ instfii^h^l and vocal music classes 




students enrolled only 
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total Clemen tar^ 
isxty ^ei;e tested 

^fS^s4 givdii tests iti ^liich 

^ K!i^ 7^.l:ss^i ;^Sad the subjects ware required 
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; "IS ^ sii^iigi The s^gisig was tajie recorded 
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those sjisl^^s t^ their voices* It was ie^d that 
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^ete. were so . k^ 



differesces between the scores 



% thk 4sys at^ Shk sckr&s Ib by the girls. A ellj^t 
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incz^ase in scores occurred from grade to grade in grades one through 
£iS(U fei: 2 Gild s^d 






There is eTOsiderable evidence that age and auditory 
perception are. related if. -l^^r and upper grades are 
Coo^aredi but hot as evident when 

grade.s cc^^ed at use* iptery^s. 

W -ik- asSu^'t^t thkse observed "dif - 

fereneek rksuit frdp factors o^er than ago, partieu- 



tarly cutmlaltike 



l^e ' sch#l hkk' ^e- 



,the titkislc pro^am of 



.t% p&?m (piite pptaible hther. influences s»y H^ye contributed as 
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As eehp^ |Wfin.|h:^tams to diffAri^^aa observed by ?etapld. 
Frat^s^ made a study^ in idiieh subjects were presented 

wi^ peijtfrjpif. .isolated^ me 2 |)die 8 . In each pair , the sepoad ^ 
meiody differed from thp first by the alteratlea in pitch of a single 

•■ fcVs'; - i -?<y -'--t%. -". ■ .;-''i'<*.. ■■-'•. ^ - ' 

tone. Heiicfdiks of tbrac^ six, and nine tones in length were used in 
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. ' . /tll^s study* , In .order the Inflttenoe of variable rhytimi, 

" ^t^^igs,werA^'no^^#^^ time values. Subjects were 

- ^ ,*\; ' ,.%T y.yrS'* ?• ‘ :S f ' ' •,■;■'■-'■■ 

wss altered in the second 
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'-iig^W '^^4'- QccupBtji^ of: . 8j4>^c^s • It 

1 ^ made fawec esrors than did 

' . ^^|^^::as5a.t€i^a |>x:^lyate.iMtruic£^ 

~ dP those subjects , 

r co^0^ti£d[r0.' tot 1:d s^asure shills achieved by high 



schc^lf stud<^ts in several aspects of listening to unisic. Exerpts were 
sedated iron standard lausical cos^^ositiGns for use as stisaiii for the 
.-variou4 ^st itefQS« Ihere were 30 iveios each in tests of listening 
•to rhy^tigir hart^aly• A mili^viple-choice question was asked 

^ahout each ousical, esses^t. - Ihe xsusical stimuli were presented aurally, 
tl^e: .tests were ats^ardised on 2^314 students «dio were numbers of 

V 

^sic%l^^rformanf^e gr^tps jha Colorado high schools. Ifeasured reli- 
ability for the test as.a^^ole ^as .78. From inspection of the norms 
toivied to «Min4ar4itaiti(m F 5 ^^As, Fluke concluded that 

otoestra dind^hand/^to^^^^ skilled in listening to rhythm 

students made poor scores in all 
thrl^;<ar««8.i y , ^ ’ 

In a sjtudy by .IShleehatt,” college stoents vith various a^unts 
totoog. iift^to ; to. imp 4ii^or^nt s^ie8_ of mssical 

it^ wtoin the 

^ to ‘fastest to the 
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,c<^^ie»ity of barnsony. It va& found 



. ^dut. fbd Tatskings of tenipo, the agree- 

ih direof projior.l^^^ to the amount of musical training of 



ihf sp0Mtitsi ^bore %a$ iesa agreement about the ranking of harmonic 



r f 



<^pi4x5|^j sti£i las# jflh^ ranking of rhythmic complexity, and 




hf tind>re. The higher 

>■-- ■' ><f- ' • /- ■' ■' ''■ 

£he |dy4l hr traihiin^ the more disagreement there was 

lit judgment cc^lexity fSi thnbre. %e significance of these 



findings is tmclear, for the study vas not well controlled in design 
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/^xai^kfanxi mhg tests as a pre-course and post- 
course m^sure, found that stt^ents i^o took the Bumanities Core 



Cdurxe at Fort Le^s College made an ie^rovement which was significant 
at tfi^ levels He also found a statistically significant relation- 



ship batmen ^ing test scores and musical performance eieperience, 
musical performance attendance, and listening habits. 
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y.nem-the studied by Fctsoid, Frances, ahd Dittemore which are 
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CittC thortfa, it see^ i^t parsons with musical training tend to 
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, ^ ^ higher scores on c^ssical listening tests than do persons without 



,?!^ae studies^ as well as those by Fluke, Khinehsrt, 

‘ -;U;i ; -* ; - - - , ■ 

and different kinds 

■ ^|h/,4if ferent musical .listening 
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King tests wece administered to 



^ Taxsdom satagle o£ -^feslmien and Seniors in two liberal arte colleges 



.-tbe -scores aade hy, tliese 



s^dents were ccss^red";l:^ "d^e oi tiite i^iui-Whttney U test. It was 
roiind that there was no significant differertce between the scores 
mMe by not©6siC4iuiJdrr college , fteshiosn. nnd seniors^ nor was there 
any significani. difference .betwee*$;teo. scores achieved by those students 

sad;- these who had not. The 

Students ^o scored among the highest oae-fourth were found to have 
had "richer musieai backgrounds” than had the students who scored among 
the lower three* fourths. After analyzing the backgrounds of the 
subjects of his study. Steward concluded that exposure to music 
principally through informal sources such as radio and television is 
not sufficient to develop a ‘*high appreciation” for music, and that 
some iiidividual participation in performance is essential. The impres- 
sion that “Infotsaal exposure” to music does nor develop a ”high apprecia- 
tion” for -music does not seem to justify a conclusion that such 
appreciation can be developed only through perforraance. 

In the process of constructing his Cadence and Phrase. Tests in 
Husic . Ijowery^^ found that thera was no difference in the judgment of 
con^leteness of cadence between girls who had had up to four years of 
piano study and those who had had none. Subjects for this study were 
50 English school girls. It may be that the influences which develop 
the ability to make these, judgments vere so pervasive in the culture 
in which these girls lived that added e^^osure through private piano 
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i^ja^ increase in ability tQ make these judg- 

^ * *■ 

mentSi 

icelatibhoblps amoiig concept development 

" Ih ristenl^g , mdsicallty, and musical aa^oVience. 

ddricept dcvelopmeiit ucs operationally defined as the ability to abstract 

the ei^entid:i generic aspects of im^siccl structure as well as the ability 

to apprehend and discriminate among varying qualities of musical per* 

A verb^ tesjt "visai ccnstii^scted to measure basic concepts and 

^ aural test was constructed to measure listening achievement. Listening 

■ 

aeliie^^ent included skill in recognizing and identifying those areas of 
style and form that are g^erally introduced in a survey course In music 
appreciation. Husicality was measured by the Gaston Test of Musicalitv . 
Subjects for the study ware 184 college students enrolled in music 
appreciation classes. A computer was used to make an analysis of 
regression in which partial correlations were determined tdiile holding 
o^er factors constant. 

significant relationship was found between concept develo{mtent 
and imisical performance enperiex^e. A low relationship was found be- 
tween concept development cmd listening achievement. The following two 
results cm&t be interpreted in light of t^e fact that statistical 
significance can he achieved by very low correlation coefficients; 
that is, a correlation coefficient may be low and still not be likely 
to have occurred by chance. Ttio correlation between musicallty scores 
aad developi^t was low, but sa^atistically significant, as was 

i^e cbrselAti^ bet^eti petfons^e e^erience and listening 
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listeniuji achievcmaht o£ the studeijcs siost 
-iii gerfora^ was in tic^re diacriiaiRation. In the areas 



. aad the meat experienced students 

failed to d^o well. Si^ficant relationships were found between 
perferEience <nid izoisicality scores, and between listening achieveaent 



:^nd x^ificsiity seof^fi* 

Rubia^^ K^de ^ stiidy of the effect of nmsical experience on 

Ifeasures of inusieal discrirntna- 
tism airf preference were constructed and administered to a group of 254 
sisid&nts selected £tom the cseventhp ninidij and twelfth grades. The test 
of discrlrainstion required the subjects to discriminate between pairs of 
phrases in vhich either a change of melody, harmony, rhythm, or no 
change had been ctade. The test of preference required the subjects to 
indicate choices between aural presentations of art music, folk music, 
and popular omsic. Ifeisical experience was measured by a questionnaire 
^ich included 11 eategories of esroerience: private study, class 

study, hose record collection, professional or active layman in the 
hosie, church or corsaunity participation, dance study, musical radio 
pregrams, concert attendance, musical theatre, cnisical movies, and 
musical television programs. On the basis of arbitrary weights 
assigned to these different categories of musical experience , the 
subjects were divided into two contrasting groups of high aad low 
smsical e^erience. 

'!^hre was little difference between the musical preference scores, 
and only limited difference between the diserimiT^d.on scores, saide by 

'the Jio^'isaisical a^^erieaee 



iSx ^ Rubio *s study, wanted tbaf: 

and n©|: draw the 

' 1^ e^eiriencce 

' ability to 

n^ka d Rather, one can 

':pOB^^%0LtQ, ^st.. the natitre of the louslcal ex« 
periehces «a& such that the ability to make 
puslcal discrigilnstions vas not deyelosed ,^^ 

duda*s v3^i.0Q Esay be valid. If his evaluation is correct, then it 

JSd.sic educator^ cannot rely on ^sical experiences 

of ^ort Qtea^red in Chin's study to develop the students' skills 

in oiusical dlscrisilnation. One of the purposes of the present study 

is to determ^e tdiether or not experience in the various aspects of 

the fpraal education prograa in f^usic (experience which was not 

^asured separately by Rubin) is associated with recognition of 

certain tonal relationships is isusic. 

The two studies cited next were concerned with tiie relation of 

musical esperienee &tei discriainatiens of ssuslcal taste. They are 

pertinent because the present study is conccraed with the association 

of musical preference (a factor in musical taste) and the recognition 

of repeated and altered theioatic tsaterlals in music. They are also 

pertinent because discriminations of musical taste are a part of the 

general category of listening. These studies lend support to the 

belief that musical experience does influence skill in listening to 

r 

£^sic. 

31 

Cowles studied the relationship between the performance media 
of high school stui^tb c^eic and their ability to asfiiess the quality 
of tnusical perfermancea. A test of 30 pairs of musical examples was 




us^ig plana, and vo6al music. This test: was 

^§1^ students in. two Southern California high 
schools k The ware s^ed to choose the best perforeance of 

each pair of examples presented in the recorded test. It was found, 
through the technique of analysis of variance, that the judgment score's 
of band and choir members did not differ significantly from each other, 
but that members of bot^ of these groups scored significantly lower 
than did members of the orchestra. Students with six years of ensemble 
e^erience scored significantly higher than did students with less 
ensemble experience,, but there were no significant differences between 
the mean scores achieved by members of the sophomore, junior, snd 
senior nlasses. When the subjects were divided according to perform- 
ance media, it was fo^md that string players scored the highest, 
followed in order by woodwind players, percussionists, vocalists, and 
brass players. Stitdents in the upper socioeeonoiBic class scored 
sign^ieactly hi^ier than those in the middle socioeconomic class, 
while the latter scored significantly higher than did the students in 

the lower soeioeconoiBie class. 

32 

Brneston invest^ated the effects of musical e]q>erlence and 
rental ability on the formulation of musical taste. Subjects for this 
study were 7S0 college freshmen in a state school in the Southeast. 
Musicbl taste was defined as a combination of attitudes toward tousle, 
musical preferences^ and nusleal discrialnation. Separate tests were 
cpoptructed tp measure these three aspects of taste. The scores on 
.l^ejse.. ^sl^s c^ standard scor.?8 and combined to provide 



& siEdre repj;esentlt!g musical taste $ Information concernins the 






si^Jects was gathered by means of a question- 
naire> The analysis of variants vas use4 in the treatisent of the data# 



A statistioaily significant difference was f?5und between the mean 
isu^lcsrl l^stc scores ^ those students who had not participated in any 
O^anised musical activity whatsoever and those who bad been active in 




lip., evidenee 



was 



discovered 



linking any particular type of musical 



activity (e»g#, band, orchestra, chorus, isusic classes, private lesscKis) 
^th a Mgher level of acquired taste. Musical taste scores were found 
to be related to amount of mualcal es^erience, both in number of years 
of participation ami in nusdser of musical activities in tdiicb part was 
^en«.: There was a statistically significant difference between mean 
musical taste scores i^en the subjects who had participated in musical 
activities were divided into groups of high, medium, and low intelligence* 
When subjects who had hot participated in musical activities were 
grouped according to intelligence, there was no significant difference 
between Ifee mean musical taste scores. The interaction of mental 
ability with variety and amount of musical activity was very high. The 
hipest la^an taste score vas made by the of subjects who had the 

highest level of intelligence and tb.& greatest amount of musical ea^«ri» 
ence« 



In th& two stiaili€i$ of nut leal eiq^eriUttce and discriminations of 
fmisical taste ^ich were just, reviewed, Cowles found that different 
kinds amounts of experience were associated with differences in 
of :pf end Ernes ton found that 



















fay hia were, related to the 

by fais. Ruhie^J^. Bpijeston also 
the ?a£i^ benefit ted more from musical 

dKp'dr^tiafi (in tb^ %^t^a of higher xi^usioal taste scores) 

ifiSel^igCRf atudenta^* TjUose results see^ to indicate 

-V ^ - ■ - ^ jf" 

iniiaical eKp^erionce d^ejs influence Judgsents of musical taste , 

^ amounts of eKperience have differ** 

■ on'^ 






RadOhhttii^ 6f la Ifusio 



Because theofi^ic repetition and variation in Western art music 
is often based on Uic fianlpulatlon of melodic materials, it is necss** 
sar^ to eonsidet sooie characteristics of the recognition of melody in 
■tusic. 



certain fera of pitchjexcurslon may be perceived 
. .. by one individual as a 

single tariffed Act whereas to anotdter- the same pitch 
%'*tcursi^.,^y seem %haot.lc« The former hears ”a” 
a^lody^ ibie latter xicne. The criterion Is er^hatically 
of A pa®^^ty*l^^der^ acd hence it is markedly sub- 
l^cct to trainlng*^^ 

A 

Zn order to recognise repetition and alteration of a theme in music, 

A 

f^e listener must first cognize and Temember the theme when it is 
introduced. It seems U^ely that the ease with which a theme can be 
cognized and r^aeisbered will depend on a nu^er of factors, including 
the eoc^lenlty of the nelddle sequence, ^cording to Heiniein,^ the 
complexity of any me^lody is related to a large number of interdependent 
factors Cine lading meit^ic cohtdur, harmtxnlc imagery, rhythmic coiiq)lex«> 
icy), and the n^re of altered by the modification of 
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Sliy div? dir indrd ??f $hese ^acjtor?* Mere leiigtVls not the only variable 

it M. ^IfP evlden^t that complexity 

not 

k oral oommunicaticm, fo^nd that increased, 
eois^ .aiSd ii^aas^, sea^BCS leng.th ^edt^ced corssict responses to 
sd^tesice directions iii a aeries of taske^ He concluded that the 



. 1 -.' -.r ' . is comp.leK.to one person may 






- \' 



4r 



.. b^Kferpui^ noise influenced the 

of Mis eente^es* Ifiese results are not directly translat- 



ahle fr^, ‘^orbal jinto msical tems^ but may serve as the basis for 
stme ^esulstiosi, Hid length of the musical theme may be roughly 
co^sr^ls to length of sentence, Ihisical ”noise,” however, 
in ^e fdPE of k^ROM tone oolQt, texture, and rhythm, may be sup- 
portii% as 1^11 eg dietrasting, tdiereas random noise in speech comnuni- 
s&e^§r primarily aa dlstrsetion* It may be that the presence 
©f dKtra^i^ledifi muaical elements may serve to make melodic repetition 
mid oa^ to recogn^e rather than more difficult. 

- ^ harmmiization on the recognition of 

jselodi© fra^aents in music was by Ritchie He concluded that 
hoj^snisations pften decreased ^epj^ition. of eteloidic stimuli to a 
significant degree. @eccmdary triads sees^d to decrease the recog- 
nizahitiby of a o»lody iz^e than did primary triads. No consistent 
ef^et^ on reec|pii$ios of melody vas shown by the .number of chord 

#sngeg underty^ t^^^ in his study of children in the first 

■ 



sii^ graces, presence of rhythm did not seem 
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^he Itsteiser 



K'j<- irii-;'. V - ‘MiAft phrases he 

^ea? ill ^ ie 3 St the outlAnes of these oiirases t. 












v>::;yv-* 






fi^odlc itep yjsis playfA three 
!t^^S ^r-,6he examples were then played for 









^ ^ J^ge whether or not each axas^le 



pr^^al c^lpdie Itese In a test of .130 English 

12. 4nd' 14, l^owery found that differ^ 
ently transposed s^Iodles were recognized by 60 to 90 percent of the 
girlSk. Mfl^reptly oraasiented oselodies were recognized by 67 to 89 
per^i^t;^ gteM# ^tle w^odies treated by augntentation and 
dio^ution of tiiae. values were recognized by about 55 percent of the 
girls. Thus, a very general rating of conq>arative difficulty of 
r^ognitio^ ^8 established. 



ssiall-scale 8tijdy:'5^ the recognitl^ of distorted *^Iodies by 
.39 



te ^ presented nine adult, f objects ^fch a written list of titles of 
hnp **Panny Boy,” "Yankee Doodle,” and 

a Bicycip Bui|,t for T^o»^ These s^lodies were then presented 
aurally in nors^l a^ distorted versions in random sequence. Distor- 
^ 0 Q|i in the s^i^ips. i^rn c^de .by iticreasing and decreasing the size 
of intervOlp and by alterations of duration. The removal of 



^ Ipn ; 



jto be ^e. form ..of distortion most disrupt 



evfn i^pn. all .pitch information was removed 



- • -‘jJ?.' 'Ajt* ^ ’~'t' ■’' ^ ’' '^-'.'"y-'' ' "" _ 

#e.pfn^" remained, subjects were able to identify 
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Elimination of duration diffar* 
distortlc^s;. ¥jf either tiie 



. si^u&rices of wit and down were changed, 

^dc^^lrwre *to. recognize. Ten^orai, reversal 

1 . j(^ thnji^iodic pattern cu^e its correct identification ejctreraely 

of Subjects used in this 
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“ "'^^.^.^0^1 i^fheir Ifchaii Ih atonal melodies. Changcis were also more 



successfully located ihen the tone changed was either the first, the 
last, ifie h the lowest tone of the melody. 

' Ci>xWa^^' fsy that because music has logical sequence, 

ccdiesence, and meaning, it might be memorized at a rate which allows 
it to rank with significant material rather than with nonsense mater- 
ial in Ebbiti^haus %pe learning tests, fs a test of this hypothesis. 
It was found that the difference betv^en the rates of learning of non- 
sense fi^tefiais and musical materials was less than the difference 
hai^weeh rates of learning of significant and nonsense verbal mater- 
ials. ^rrdughs ^d ferris^^ made a study in which 100 pupils aged 
13 years or more t^ie repeated trials at singing a musical theme 



/^y 



after hearing it pi^jp^ bii' the piano. In this study, four factors 
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. . 9 In' the learning ot 
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nee All of these factors. 
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. the fe.8!^tsycanndt be ganer^^ 

fonnd\ih^ .thawed, _ ^ 

fbhea J^re suc^ssi^liji; in shorter thaiu in longer melodies. 









These 




verbal 




factors. 
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cause varlstiens in 

f^^^iiX€y r these melodic and themi»tic 

C0Q]|i^ie^ty and stYucture 
^ s^itdsSatid^ c^se yariat^dhjS in the difficulty <>f recgg- 

i^aaSe genetic capacity underlies the ability to hear, it ih 
pbi^slhie that differences in age and. maturation may have soma influence 
Qfs'-ti$t^Mxi^ to Sattwick^^ made a study of differential pitch 

s^Oltiyity among children of different ages. In this study a test 
of pitch discristihation (Isolated (rom musical context) was developed 

j>t S >*’*-..• , -- * , • ,^ ‘ f \ ' 

^jBid.ainilhiat^ to 3,9()2 children ranging in age from three to twelve 
yedfSo It was found that, vdiile a child of five or seven in some 
Ca'flfes had as godd a j^ltch discrimination score as a child of ten, 
thO^a %ikrc' fewer children at the younger' ages able to discriminate 

at the ten year age level. Hattwick 



eohsluded that there were only slight differences in discriminative 









at the different age-grade levels investigated in his study. 

dlffhrehcea in pitch, such as was measured by 
Hattwick, is probably dependent more pn sensory capacity than on 
learned abilities, fOems from the results of his study that the 
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. .. „ jg^asdi^itly well matured bv the time the child 

•- . ^ ^ ' 



reaches the upper elemen- 






hSS 






I 7~— Roedpy^tioo of Toha l ^lationsbips 

* y. 3i3ie#Ef st^dlea coace^ed with the telatioa- 
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.. . ' reco^alliion of tonal rela^onahlps 

‘ :i^ Cts^iex smicai a^eralv studies of the relation- 



al 



_a|>yj,ty, test .scores, 

Tiidten^^ to.mMic iSs % ’tts very def ini tion, a nnjislcal ability, and 



m 



%ileli|^nce test scoreu have been found to be re.asonably efficient 
of ^^emie aptitude. Perhaps so^ inferences about the 
itela^OQsh^ of recognition of tonal relationships in music and 
acad^iis aptitude may be drawn from the results of studies of the 
aj^Ociaision bet^jieeh musieel ability and intelligence. 

"Zke results of studies of the relationship of musical ability and 
intell^fsnee have varied with variations in definition and means of 
measureijaisnt of musical ability, Uhen musical ability has been 
measured bv the tests that are based on recognitions of tonal stimuli 
depeodfuDl: for the @ost part on the autochthonous properties of the 
sens0i^F system, its correlation with intelligence test scores has 
been hm» When measures of musical ability are based cm more complex 
musical itiasks, tho relationship of musical ability and intelligence 
seems to be higher* According to Hendrickson and Stratemeyer, 



i^erican studies have found correlations ranging 
from cero to lass than ,60 between scores on the 
dlhdivi^ua^ Seashore battery and Intel- 

ligence test scores, . • , European studies have 
present^ Evidence that functional musical ability 
and 'fiSt|ii|settC#5af^'-^cio^ related. 
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Rislyertson^ computed a correlation c<>efficient using the intel- 
and musical ability test scores of about 5,000 public school 
children in Si^c di^fet^nt cities of the United States. Intelligence 
was itessured by the Beset, Kuhlmann-Anderson, and Otis tests, while 
musical ability was measured by the Kvalwasser'^Byketna test. The 
correlation reported was +.33. Drake^^ studied the relittionship of 
lintel lijgence test 'scores with scores made on 12 d:»fferent music tests, 
including measures constructed by Seashore, Kwalwasser and Dykema, 
Drake, and Lowery. Subjects for this study were 163 English school 
boys. Measured correlations ranged from +.07 to +.33. The results 
of this study, and that by Robertson, indicate the presence of very 
little relationship between musical ability as measured by these tests 
and intelligence. 

Hollingworth^® administered five parts of the Seashore battery 
to 49 children, aged from eight to aleven years, in the New York City 
public school system. These children had Stanford <*Binet intelligence 
scores ranging from 135 to 190. When the Seashore scores achieved 
by these children were coi^arcd to the norms for children of their agiB, 
few differences were found. Hollin^worth concluded that her subjects 
were distributed as ordinary children were in the sensitivities 



tested. 

Lundin,^^ in the couj.se of develc^ment of his Musical Ability Test 
found that the correlation between scores on tliese tests and mtiasured 
intelligence was less than +,25« 
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i.tivoi'i/i^g factor analysis cechniquea led Fischer and 
5® 

conc^ th^t tiiere is a close relationship between the 
basfes o^f general intelligence and musical aptitude » These investlga^ 
tors analyzed the intelligence and siusical ability test scares aiade 
by iOl Gerxuan Volk - and Ijl t te Ischu Ic boys and girls who ranged from 
id to 15 year$ of j^e. ^sisisd ahLlity was oteasured by the Seashore 



.t^sts,.^ while intelligence was measured by a test of nvmiliier» figure, 
a^ldgx ci^stfucted by the authors. A factor analysis 
bas^ on the Spearman ”g‘^ factor revealed that 

. .the *'g" saturation for both test series is 
almost equally clear and pronounced; thus in this 
regard a close relationship between the bases of 
musical aptitude and general intelligence may be 
cons Idered demonatrated , 5 1 

In discussing measures such as the Seashore tests, Muraell said 

Excellent and refined sensory capacity is in 
itself no guarantee of effective musical behavior. 

But extr^oely poor sensory capacify is a serious 
in^ediment to such t^ehavlor. Tims the tests re- 
veal handicaps 4nd disabilities rather than 
positive abilities. 

After making a survey of the association between musical aptitude and 
Intelligence, Mursell concluded that "when functional criteria of 
musicality are enployed, musical ability is found to be positively 
associated with Intelligerice.”^^ 0*Briea,^^ basing his speculations 
on observations of 114 subjects, suggested that f:here may be setae 
relationship between eneeptional tonal msmoty and intelligence. Four 
of 0*Brien*s subjects were found to have memory spans of more than 
ten si^cessive tones in length* This span was more than four standard 



devMlons above the man issmory span p£ the group (the mean memory 
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span w^ about three tones). The VJecli&ler-Bellvue intelligence scores 

of toe four subjects who had exceptional aetsory spans rfSaged from 130 

to 135. 3:6 lb possible todt toe development of such a span of tonal 

1 

mei^ry is dependent more on. learned ability than on basic genetic 
capacity-. 

The recognition of repeated and altered themes in music is a 
c^nplex .task. It involves cognition of repetition and alteration of 
tonal materials in a harmonic, melodic, and rhytlunic complex. Because 
of this coa^lexity, it seems reasonable to expect to find a positive 
relationship between the accon^lishment of such recognition and the 
intelligence level of the listener. 

Xt smy be that the minimum level of academic aptitude chat 
permits toe development of adequate ability to recognize repeated and 
altered themes in stuslc is lower than the minimum level to ^ound 
among college and university students. If this is so, ic may be that 
the variations in intelligence among such subjects in the present 
study will be relatively unimportant when considered in relation to 
the other factors which influehce the measured recognitions. Anastasi 
has indicated tost ^asured correlations are influenced by toe amount 
of variability within each of the factors being correlated. Because 
the variability of academic aptitude among college students is less 
than that among the gener.al population, any association of recognition 
test scores and academic aptitude found in this study may be consider'- 
ably less than that t^hlch may exist eman^ the general population. 
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&ssoc\ctttefiL o£ Rccognit loti of Tons 2. Rc la tXonsh ips and 
Affective Respon stt lo Mpsi c 



- ^eife ex^ which describe the relationships 

of specific kinds of musical recognitions and affective response, there 
are a focaber of general studies of listening to music and its relation 



to affective response. Krugman,^^ using a limited number of subjects. 



found that a positive affective shift could be produced by repeated 



C3i^i3?a over &a extended period of tir*^. This 



shift seemed to take place regardless of the kind of music being 
heard. Wdehburn, ^ild, and Abel^^ studied the effect of itrscediate 
repetitions of musical stimuli on responses of pleasantness and un* 

f 

pleasantness* They used as stimuli orchestral music ranging from 
serious to pc^ular in style and intent. It was found that responses 
of pleasantness tended to increase with repetition of ths more serious 
iBusie, while respofsses of pleasantness tended to decrease with repeti- 



tion of the more popular music. 

58 



Farnsworth^® has shown that preference for ending patteras iu 
music can be altered by increasing the familiarity of the listeners 
with those particular ending patterns. Familiarity is a natural’ 
result of the repetition of the musical stimulus. 

Each of the studies cited above demonstrated that repeated 
hearings of music were accompanied by affective shift, a shift which 
was positive in direction in the cases of sophisticated, cos^lex 
musicAl stimuli. There was no report of whether or not the repeated 
hearings resulted in increasing discrimination of the subtleties of 
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jthe mvislcal stimuli. 

has said that, the factor which is most likely to cause 
.a -cws^caJ ccih^osition so change is ined discrimitia^ion 
by the listener. This c^ld ex|»lain the relationship between increasing 
familiarity with tdie nwsical stiaailus and the shift of affective resr 
^OBse. Eepeiited listenings could enable the listener to refine his 
discriminations j thus allowing him to discriminate progressively more 
tita*'S.uhtlefcieS'0£ the-csasical stiianlus. This might explain the 
binding hy Washburn, al, , that repeated listenings to popular 
music tended to decrease the responses of pleasantness. In popular 

^ t " * ^ 

music there is not as much subtlety, in the form of complex variety, 
available for discrimination. Thus, repeated hearings may offer no 
ne4 discriminations for the listener, but result instead in boredom 
and feelings of unpleasantness. 

Although the studies cited above indicated that repeated hearing, 
and thus familiarity, tends to result in a shift of affective response 
to any given musical stimulus, a study by Sopchack indixated the 
presence of sosm consistency of affective response to given i^isical 
stimuli when Idle second hearing was removed in time six weeks from the 
first hearing. In this study 500 college sophomores were asked to 
listen to 15 musical eoi^ositions and assign affective qualities to 
each of them. When the test was repeated six weeks later, a retest 
reliability of *76 was obtained. The interval of six weeks between 
tests precluded tim likelihood of any afffective shift caused by 
increased fasiliarity i#lc3i the stismli ^ined through the two test 
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presentations. Sopchack*s study seems to confirm the belief theit it 

the f^illarity engendered thrciigh the repetition of musical stimuli 

that is the cause of of the affective shift in the listener which 

seems to accompany repetition. 

61 

Rubin-Rabson studied the reactions of a group of 70 adults to 
recording® of 24 musical selections composed between 1750 and 1925. 
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l^sical frtyles represented in these recordings were described as 
classical, "transitional,** and modem. A questionnaire was used to 
gather information concerning the musical experience, training, and 
knowledge of the siitjlects. The rsccrdircgs were played for the sub- 
jects, viio were asked to indicate their reactions on a five-point 
scale ranging frem extreme liking to extreme dislike for the imisic. 
The reaction of the group as a whole was most favorable to the most 
fafidliar music, and diminished in proportion as recognizable melody 
and form seemed to diminish. 

In a study of vision, Terwilliger developed a set of 65 visual 
patterns of differing, complexities. These patterns were presented to 
50 female undergraduate college students, were asked to rate the 
pattern they likad best with the ntmibar seven. They were then asked 
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to choose the pattern they liked least, and rate it with the number 



one. Each of the other patterns was then to be rated according to 
the stale established the first two ratings. It was found that 



pleasantness decreased as the "absolute magnitude*' of the stimulus 
isicreasedj thtiSo the more ctm^lex patterns tended to be 
less pleasant than did the si^le patterns. It was also found that 
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pleasantness increased and fcnen de-reased as pattern complexity fe^came 
different. the ad^^ptation level complexity of all the 
patterns being judged. Although there is no iimiediate evidence that 
this same relationship of e<xnplexity and affccti\'e response holds in 
music, tlie history of acceptance and rejection of new styles of music 
would suggest the possibility that a similar association exists. 

lundin,^^ In the developroe.it of his Musical Ability Tests . computed 
the correlation between sec is on. these tests and stated intensity of 
liking for classical music, A correlation of 4'. 30 was found for 
musicians, and a correlation of +.23 was found for nonrousicians. 

Fr<KB the results of the studies reviewed above, it seems that 
repetition of a given cnisical stimulus and the familiarity which results 
from this repetition causes a shift in affective response to that music. 
One study indicated that when repetition does not cause increased 
familiarity with the musical stimulus, there seems to be some consistency 
of affective response to that music. Favorable affective response to 

* ' * *'■« • j »• 

music may diminish as recognizable melody and form (from the viewpoint 
of the listener) diminish in the music. It also seems that there may 
be some relationship between the con^lexity of a musical stimulus and 
the affective response to that music, with extremely complex music 
resulting in relatively mere dislike than more simple music. 

If Watson*|3 conclusion is correct that the most effective way to 
alee^r: .^Ifective r^spense tp music is to refine discrimination of the 
mmsic, t%en it .seems reasonable to expect subjects who discriminate 
most adequately in their recognition of tonal relationships in music 
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wi^ affppe different from those subjects who discriminate 
rlesa^ad^uBtely in -their recognitions. Lund in* a finding that only a 
l.io^',cprrelsH^ lik^lng for classical imtslc and •nusieai 

ability Indicates Ssat. the rrtatlonsbip between musical preferences 
aM the recognition of tonal relationships in music may be very small. 

. Kusl^i has both internal and external meanings; that is, it has 
internal relationships-*— those \dtich havr been referred to earlier as 
ttcKfsi relntlonablp^ it has ralatlonshipa with the listener and 

tlie rest of bl® ^viroament, A given lisfccasr may have nonmtislcal 

JWltli. n.pieco o£ music, Jind thBse associations may be the 
predomi^nt source of his affective response to that music. It also 
be d?at the internal meaning of a piece of music--its tonal 
relationi^lps— is the predcsolnant cause of affective response to 
that music. Xt seems reasonable to expect like or dislike for a given 
piece of music to result from multiple, rather than single, causes. 

In a larfeo s^tcple of subjects, the external relationships causing 
like or dislike should balance each other reasonably well, so that an 
estimate of the association between recognition of internal (tonal) 
-relationships and affective response can be made. < 



Restatec^nt of the Purpose o£ the Study 
In Chapter I, evidence was presented that music educators believe 
one of the objectives of their profession is to enable students to 
recognize tonal relationships In complex musical stimuli. Many music 
educators believe that such tocognitlons and music appreciation are 

• • . tf 

closely related. Music educati^ in the United States is, quite 
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natittAlXy^ oriented toward the music of Western civilisation, and one 
of . the ptitaa^ characteristics of titi& tmisic is the repetition and 
alleri^^jn of thekaMe ^pEt'^ials, In Chapter II, studies were reviewed 
ccacejrned with the recognition of tonal relationships, its association 
with musical experiense, musical taste and preference, academic aptitude 

of the listener, and affective response. 

The purpose of this study was to Investigate the recognition of 
musica^-^ssmes os- ^ey are^repeated or altered throughout a pasical 
work. Such recognitioas were measured by use of a specially designed 
test^ The associations between such recc^nitions . as measured, and 
musical experience, academic aptitude, musical preference, and 
reported affncfcive response to the music of the recognition test 
items t^re examined. The specific questions that v?ere answered are! 



1. To vh&t extent are repeated and altered thematic 

material in music recognized by freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior, and graduate music majors in college? 



Zo To what extent are repeated and altered thematic 

enter ini in music recognized by high school students 
andi by fresfenan, sophesaore, junior, senior, and 
gradtiate noisausic assjors in college? 



5, 

4, 



Is there any sigaificant difference between the mean 
reon^EittioB scores isade by music and nonmusic majors? 



In way are the recognitions measured associated 

with experience in different musical activities? Are 
there any significant differences between the mean 
scores achieved by groups of students who have 
participated in the following activities? 





' A, 


BamI, 




B. 


Orchestra i 




G, 


(Biorus«> 


% 


». 


Bsuad and Orchestra 




E, 


Band and Chorus. 
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. 5. 



6« 



7. 



B. 



9. 



13. 



Orchestira siid Chorus, 

Baed, Grchestyi, and Chorus, 
Private Biano Lessons. 



F. 

G. 

H. 



In what way are the recognitions measured associated 
with different ansounts of experience in the different 
musical performance activities listed in number 4? 

Si \jhat way are the recognitions measured associated 
with vari'Gus amounts of experience in listening to 
music, as estimated from a comhincd rating of amount 
of teachsrr-guidedi ilstening experience, amount of 
ungiiided Itsftenlr^ ci^rioice,, and amount of recital 
cc^^rt ^tts^ndstaie? 

In ^at way are the recognitions measured associated 
with different amoutnts of formal study of music in 
c^^llege courses of music theory, history, and lltera- 
taare? 

In what way are the recognitions measured associated 
with different levels of academic ability, as esti- 
mated by cumulative grade point average? 

In what way are the recognitions measured associated 
with musical preferences? How are they associated 
with preference for classical music, jazz music, folk 
music, currently popular music, and rock and roll 
music? 

Ifi vhat way are the recognitions c^ssured associated 
with reports of liking-disliking of the music of the 
Iti^QS of tiie recognition test? 
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C^TER III 

'•■ ' . “ • •".- ; ■;. PROCEDURE * ..• ' ■ ' • . 

Introduction 

T«»ts were constructed to measure recognition, of repeated and 
^altered thematic eaterials in music, and like or dislike of the music 
in v^ich the thematic tDaterials arc contained. A questionnaire -was 
constructed to gather data concerning musical experience and preference. 
The tests and questionnaire were administered in a series of three ■ 
pilot tests to evaluate t&eir. validity, reliability, and practicality. 
After the pilot testing and subsequent revisions of the tests and 
questionnaire, they were administered to a sample of 1,914 college and 
high school students. The. college students in the sample were drawn 
from Indiana University, the Inter lochcn Arts Academy (sponsored by 
the Ihiiveraity of Kichigan>, Kalamaztw College, the University of 
Kansas, Michigan State University, the University of C^io, and Ohio 
State University. The'hi^ school students were drawn from a sampling 
of rural and urban schools, primarily in the state of Michigan, Grade 
point averages, were used as indicators of the academic aptitude of 
Uic college students \dib served as subjects for this study. The data 
were analyzed by stacisti^sal methods including the analysis of variance 
and the product-^skxaent coefficient of correlation. . 

9 

Devices for Gathering Data 

The tests of fecognttidn and affective response were integrated 
with the questionxaaira so that a single answer booklet would suffice 
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for all ^lirec of these 4ata gathering devices. Appendix A contains 
a- .copy of the*an«»er boott^e.t atSi the. \tes.t ips tractions. . •'* 

!Che test of r'ecdgftijtion 'is cojnpojied of sections of ^5 ausical 
* • ■ works written between 16(^ and the present day. The itens were chosen 
from those forms of composition that are’ based on the repetition and 

alteration of thematic materials . . They vary in length, the longest 

• • - *. 

being- just over tw© minotes in duration. The final version of the test 

of recognition consists of etA example selecUon end fourteen test 



selections, arrai^ed in the following order. 

1. Brahms. Variationa on a Theme by Haydn , Measures 1-29. 

2. Mozert. Svaohonv Kb. 12. First Movement, Measures 1-157. 

3. Dello Joio. Variations. Chacocne . and Finale , Measures 1-40. 

4. Eaydn.- Synohonv Ko . 04, Third Movement, Measures 1-6G. 

5. Prokofieff. SvBX>honv Ho . 1. Third Movement, Measures 1-41. 

6. Diamond. Rounds for String Orchestr a, Measures 348-399. 

7. Prokofieff. Svnohbhv Mo. 1, Second Movement, Measures 5-64. 

8. Giiare. **Russiatt iailors Dance” from the Po ppy , Measures 26-97 

9. Tschaiki^vsky. Svephenv No. 6, Secor^d Movement, Measures 1-32. 

10. Schubert. Svechony No. 2^ Second Movement, i'ieasures 1-25. 

11. Walton. Varijitions on a Theme by Hindemith , Measures 1-32. 

12. Kaydn. Svaohonv So . 96, Fourth Movesmnt^ Mesasures 1-48. 

13. Elgar. Variations on an ‘Original Theme for Orchestra (Enigma) , 

Measuiras 1-40. 

14. ' i^sart. Svn&hdny No . 13. Fourth Movement, Measures 1-123. 

15. ' Xodaly. Peacock Variations . Measures 18-54. 




• the tc iit required the use oi a steveophenie 

saider ptejeotor, atid a. i^eci'aiy, prepared series df slides. The:»wsi- ' 

eal'test itens ara. recorded on channel X of the stereo tape. An 

iWuXe* of 6.5 kilocycUs is recorded every 2.35 secemds on channel 2 
of the stereo tape. -Hh^ the tape is played, each fapuise recorded ' 



oh channel 2 actuates the progr«aner, vhich in turn causes the pfojec 
tor to advance to the heat slide in its oegastee. The slides ate 
prepared to that a. series of nuaerals,, beginning with the nuaber 1 , 
is projected vhile the isusic of the test items is being played. Sub- 
jects taking tte test ere asked to mark mi the answer booklet the 



numeral being projected et th« time they recognise any repetition or 
alteretlon of the first theme of each item. The synchronltstion of 
the projected numerel. with the musical stimulus allow, the preparation 

of a k«y for scoring the test. 



The «..»er booklet provides separate places to mark exact reoeti- 
tioos and altered repetitions reco^ised In each test item. Thus It 
is possthle to note both the correct and th. incorrect recognitions 
sade by e«!h M.bject. Becognitlone are conaldered to be correct when 
they agree with those indicated by skilled musicians In analyzing the 
.soslcal scores of the *st items. If there is any change in melody. 



harmony, rhythm, loudness, tisftre, ornsmentation, or key. a repeti- 
tion is considered to be an altared repatltibn. These criteria for 
alteration were e*pu6ied to fl>e subjects in the instructions for the 



test. 




Each item' of: the test is scored separately., - Two points arc as- 

'.* • I. •* •• 

for' cack- correct' identif jxatlon. d£ a repeti.cioii or an, aitera'^ * 
ti^‘ 0 £ the first theme' in. each test Item. One point is assigned' for- 
a repetition identified aa an alteration, or an alteration identified 
as a repctitica. One point it deducted for each identification of a . 
repetition or alteration of the first theme when .neither occurred at 
that point in the test item* A . .total test, score is derived by addi- 
tion of the scores achieved on the indiyidxial .items*. 



The test of affective response is coordinated w£^ the test of 
recognition. After cooipleting the recognition task for a given item, 
the subjects taking the test arc asked to indicate on a seven-point 



scale their affective responses to the music of that particular item* 



The scale indicates a range of response from *'like very much’* (number 
7), through "moderate liking" (6). "mild liking" (5), "neutral” (4), 
"wild dislike” (3), "moderate dislike” (2), to "dislike very much” 

( 1 ). 



"The questionnaire is constructed to gather information about 
musical ejqperience* and preferences* and. swkes up pages 1 and 4 of 
the answer booklet* ^Appesidlx A/ 



Dei/elopwent of the Heasures 

Of the measurement techniques used ia the studies reviewed in 
Chapter II, those of Kueller^ and ^’rancls^ seem to be the most appro- 
priate for the flutesurement of recognition of repceted and altered 
themes in music* In Mueller’s technique, the listeners are presented 



a.:, defies d£. statements about the tousle with i^ich they Itidicate 
"'"‘v . . ■■.■■' • ^ 

tt« 3gr?MMaent ’^i-il^ auslc is being played,' ^ith- 

this technique ijt is difficult to determine the accuracy of recoj^i- 

tion within the musical stimuli', A. listener laay correctly agree with. 

a statement such as ” the music cemtains repetitions of the the^,*’ 

but the investigator cannot tell whether the listener correctly heard 

the repetitions or Aether, he mistakenly interpreted other sections. 

p£ Che music as beiag repetitions of the original theme. 

The measuring technique used by Francis could avoid this diffl* 
culty by having the listeners indicate, ^ile the imisic is being 
played, exactly when they recognise a repetition or 'an alteration of 
the theme. The. observer could then note exactly, the point in the 
music at which the listener heard the repetition or alteration. Thus» 
the accuracy of recognition could be analyzed. However, this method 
of iDeasureonent Ir* rather cuolbersome. It is necessary for each listener 
to have an individual observer, so the ^sting of large numbers of 
llsteiiers by this technique would be very difficult. Anastasl'^ has 
pointed out the values of a\idio*visual devices in psychological 
testings Through the use of a elide projector synchronized. with a 
tape recorder, it is possible to construct an audio-visual device to 
foeasure recognition of tonal relationships in music which has the 
testing advantages;) but not the disadvanatages, of the method used 
by Francis. ' ''' 



develop tl“.e testing 
taents ani procedures. Preiiniinaty versions were prepared of the 
combined tests of recognition and affective_ response. Answer book-. 



lets for the tests were prepared by the spirit-duplication process, 
and a preliittir^ry versl^a of the q^stiojinaire was appended to the 
answer booklet. Appendix B contains the answer booklet for the first 

pilot study. 



Sixteen Busical iteras vere chosen arbitrarily for use in the 
first pilot test. These itstes were taken fro« a list of tsusical 
selections judged to represent various forms which made use of. the 
repetition and alteration of themes. It was necessary to choose music 
in which the various treatments of the first theme took place in a 



short period of tisic, because the entire test was planned to take a 
maximum of 50 minutes aiid It was desired to include as many items as 
practlcsble. Thi. tU» limitation Mde it nece»»«ry to excluae exam 
plc» of the son«t. .lUgro fonni, the coe^lexity of <*ich would have 
reaulted in extwfUt exceeding the length desired for the test. 

■ Tba seJ ations which were chosen represented forms including 
Che song form, the theme end varietions. the rondo, and the canon. 
The selections were recotdid in the following sequence, which was 

detarminad by tha usa of random numbers. 

Is Xodaly. Paacock> Variations. , Measures 18-78. 

. 2* Vtll*-M>os . Bachlanft£- !»B£a§ llaiir ;^ |j£e 4 , Measures 157. 

3. Elndemlth. SjffliteiS ISE£SS£2J^ 

Veit Webar. Fourth Mevamenta Measures 6-98. 
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4, Hayiih, Syrsphony So . 94, Third Movement » Measures I«60v 
■ s'. .Prpkpficff. Sviaph^v So.' -Third Movemcnc/ Measures 1-41>' .. 

6.. Oianoiid. Rounds - for String Orchestra , Measures 348»458. 

7. ?rc-kofieff« SvtBohonv Ko. I,. Second Movemcx»t, Measures 5-64. 

8. Gllere. "Fussiaa Sailors Dance" from the ^ I^2E2:» Measures 26-204. 

9. Bcethoyejs. Syrsahonv Ho, 8,-Second Movements l^asures 1-56. 

10. Tschaikovsky. Symphony No . Second ^vement, Measures 1*64. . % 

11, 3chuhert« Syanhohy .H g , 2,, Second Movement, Measures 1-59. 

X.2, Bach. Brandenburg Concerto No . First Movement, Measures 1-90. 

13. Elgar. Variations on an Original. Theme for Orchestra (Enigma) , 

h^asnro* 1-40. . 

14. Mozart. Svtaphony Ho. 12, First Movement, Measures 1-157. 

15. Mozart. Evatphony Ho . 13 . Fourth Movement, Measures 1-123. 

16. Brahms. Symphony Ko. 2, Third Movement, Measures 1-165. 

Each of these tausical items begins with a statement of the musical 
Kheme, none of which has an introduction. The items range in length 
from one to three minutes, and the running time of the entire tape 
recorded test was approximately 42 minutes. Each item was antiounced 
on the tape by n^siber; at the end of each item there was recorded tea 
seconds of silence before the nuad^r of the next item was announced. 

Xnstructlcms for the test were printed in the answer booklet, 

TSiese instructions werci read aloud to the subjects before the tape 
f^ording of the test was played. The subjects were Instructed to 
listen to the first thdme of each item, and during the remainder of 
that item to listen for repetitions of that thea^, either in exact or 




altered form. WhCT repetitions were recognized, the subjects were to 
Idok nt the screcm, and write the nujnber being projected at the tiiae 
of recognition on. the proper place in the answer booklet. During the 
ten. seconds of silence following the item, the subjects were to indi- 
cate the extent of their like or dislike for that music. 

The combined test of recognition and affective response was 
first. adnjihistered to a group of eleven nomnusic majors who were 
sophomores or juniors in college. After these students had taken 
the test and c«ig>leted <die questionnaire, they were queried about 
their reactions to the test, the individual items, and the question- 
naire. 

All of these students agreed that the test was too long and that 
their attention t6 the items at the end of the teat was not equal to 
their attention to earlier items. It was obvious from the students* 
counts that the instructions were deficient in clarity and complete- 
ness. Several of the students suggested that the instructions should 
contain an cxaqple of a musical theme and its repetition in exact and 
altered form. The rest of the students agreed that such an example 
would have been helpful to them in knowing exactly what to listen for 
in the test of recognition. 

Two of the students, when questioned, said that they occasionally 
had bccous so enstoasad in listening to the tmislc that they had for- 
gotten to make tha proper notation on their answer booklets when they 
hjMtd repetitions of the first theme. They did not believe, however, 
that this hsppenad: of Uii enough to approciably alter the total scores 



they «ciilevea on the -test. The scudents vere asked vba&<a or not the 
viSuSl'^ftlaulos Of tfi* series -of numerals being projected on the screen 
distracted them from the listening ta8k. About half of them said that 
they did hot find the numbers distracting, and the other half said 
that although the nuedwrs wete a minor distr«tion, they did not believe 
the distraction serious enough to materially effect their scores on the 

teste 

The saae test «es then ndmlniitered to another s»»ll group of 
noiumisic majors %ilio nere sophomores and juniora in college. In this 
adsBinistration of the test, however, the investigator interjected xn 
the directions an exai^^le, played on the piano, of a theme and its 
exact and altered repetition. The folk tune 'Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star" was used for the exaaple. Responses of this second group to 
questioning after they had taken the test Indicated that the exanple 
was of some help to them in knowing what to do on the recognition por- 
tion of the test. Several students suggested that some comnent in the 
ihstruetiona about the appearance of material other than the first 

thesm aW its repetition %fOuld be helpful. 

Analysis of the rasponsas to the Individual test items revealed 

that itesm two and nine were asd>isuous and did not contribute 
adequately to die tdUl test score. Student comments indicated that 
the first item was particularly difficult for moat of the subject! 
tested. The tan seconds of silence between test items proved to 
provide adequate^ tiiiaii for tha sidijectf to rtcord, their affective 
rdij^aes th tha isuatei-' ' 



* { ‘ 




Jew of the students had difficulty in answering the questionnaire 
portion ef the answer booklet, but it was found that the questions 
asked did not provide adequate data for use in grouping recognition 
test scores, for analysts* 



The validity of siich a test is difficult to establish. For most 
test.ng purposes, there is no satisfactory substitute for empirical 
validity, which refers to the relation between the test scores and a 
criterion which is an independent and direct measure of that which 
the test is designed to measure. However, there is no criterion 
available which directly measures recognition of repeated and altered 
thematic materials in music. Thus, empirical validation of the test 
constructed for the present study is ii^ossible at the present tine. 
Anastasi^ has described the method of content validation as being 



used coomonly in evaluating achievement tests. Because recognition 

of repeated and altered themes in music is a specific achievemeiit, it 

seems that contant validation is an appropriate method for evaluating 

5,6 

the test of recojpiition constructed for this study. 

Leiinon^ has pointed out that quantitativa evidence of content 



validity cwot be obtained in most situations. In attempting to 
, aseertato the content validity of the test of recognition, four musical 
experts (college teachers of music theory) were asked to estimate whet 
it was that the test was testing. These teachers read the instructions 
listened to the test, end then observed e gr^ of students taking the 
test, '^y ward then interviewed about the test. These experts 



igreed that the test scores seemed to Indlceto the 



skill with which 
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subjects taking the test did recognise the repetition end .iteration 
of the first theme of each Item. There is, however, a factor of intel 
itgence imdefiylng the rtoognltion score. achi«v«l. The listening task 
is cospl^c; so are the test instructions and the process of «rking the 
answer booklet. In order to «:hieve . high rPeognition score, a sub- 
ject must have .«« -inl-X l«vel of inteUlgs„ce thht vlU enable hi. 
ro und.r.t«.d,th, instruction. -rk the answer booklet appropriately 



Second ?ilo£ 8341: 

Ihe result, of the first pilot study were used in revising the 
cabined test of recognition «w. affective response «wi the guestion 



Wire for the second pilot study. The instruction, for the test, were 
revised and recorded on the tape of the test. The ».sieal exaeple, 
•twinkle. Twinkle, little Star," was else recordad. Because they hsd 



proved aisbiguou. in the first pilot study, ite- two and nine were 
removed fro. the test. Several other of the ite« were shortened so 
that the total running tl- of the test was about 36 -Inutes. The 
guestiocnaire was rewisad for greater clarity, and additional gu..ti«.s 
about asuical ewperierxe were included to elicit the data n.ce.«.ry 
for use in the ««ly..» that were planned. The for. of the guestlon- 
nair. was ch««.d to a coded version that wouW be «.re convenient 
for transferring the deta to punch card, for coi.put.r analycls. 

£/ 

the order of the fourteen ltai» wa» chBsged to provide a better 
alternation of long and short ite«, and physically stis^lative and 
sedative type, of asisig. The anerpt fro. the Ss^ssax Sft- « «>y 





Koxart bad aaa«d « be . particularly easy ite, i» the fxrst pilot 
study; this ite. vas ^Vad to the he.inniop oi the test for the s.ccod 
pilot study, .tha ites. of the secoi.d vc-r.iou of the cc^ioed test, o 
recognition and affective response were arranged in the foUoning 

order. 

M 10 P-irtit Moveflient, Measures 1*157 • 

1. Mozart. SvnphoMr No. 12 . Fxtat Mov«« 

2 . Hinde-ith. 

3. Haydn. Sv«.hony No. Third Movenent. Measures 1-60. 

4. Prohofieff. asb«lSo,l. Third Mov««nt. Measure. l-«. 

5. Di«aood. lamd. for SKinaOrdies^ 

e. GUere. -Wian Sailor. Dance*' fro. the H^d Poppi. Measure. 2a-« 

y. Prokolteff. SxsBSaa Sa- i- Second Mov,e«nt. Measure. 5-64. 

, A Second Moveaient, Measures 1-64. 

8. Tschaikovsky. Synph*^ Sa- -» 

c No 2 Second MovM*nt, Measures 1-25. 

9. Schubert. Svaiohony. No. £. 

a u Ceocerto No. 2. First Movement. Measure. 1-90. 
10. Bach. Brandenburg Concer to »o. 

Theme Orchestra (Enigm*/* 

u. Eiget- FsEisJias aa a 

Keasuret l-ftO. 

„ , . u Fourth Movewsnt, Measureo 1-U3. 

12. Koxart. Sywohoig no. 

9 thtrd Movement, Measure* 1-165. 

1}. BrahM. Sviiphon^L »&» 1* 

u. Kodaly. Pe«ipck V«tUtlOB&. Measures 18-54. 

The second pilot teat xias administered to a total of 63 coll g 
«.ic and non»«ic -Jot. reproeentlng all undergraduate cl... levels. 
Ho instruction. othSr Uun those printed in the «».-er booklet or 
reentded on the Upe hi ihe test of recogniti.* and affective reepon.. 

ware given to tlia 



Ih« first group tested in the second pilot study was a class of 
27 students. 

were nUeried dbout' sUggeatioos . table 1 shows 
thets tssponses to, the specific questions asked. After these specific 
questions had been asked, a discussion of the answers to these questions 
and the test in general, -as held. The students who said that they had 
not understood i*e instructions for Che questionnaire indicated that 
the s»in ptdble. -is in k»a-i»s -hefhet or not to circle »ore than one 
alternative for each question. Because of this, a specific direct 
limiting the number of altemativee to be marked was added 
question, the student, who hed had difficulty recalling their experi- 
ences during Junior end Senior High School ..id th.t they thought they 
were eble to make teeeaosbly accurate eatlaatce, even though such 
recall -a. difficult. The difficulty in computing the totel cos^oelte 
time aeemed to be e difficulty of recall rather then misunderstanding 
of the dir«:tlon. for th. co-putation. Several of the student, indi- 
cated that the question concernli^ the different cortiinatione 
musical parfon-ne. aetlVitU. needed «n alternative thet Included 
verflnue eaflbmatlone listed plus private leascne. The question- 
neire v*. revised so tbit luch Indicaticne could be made. 

Th. student, -bo «M-*r.d th.t thay did not und.r.tand th. 
diraetlon. for ^ rdcognittdh patit of tit. ta.t indicated that the 
difficulty -as in Msiatitandtos i*'* machanlca of marking thalr 
They a«a that ^ firSt itsi pi tiia taat s*** 
practice and provldM *ith ^ undaraMadlni *» 
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- TAStE 1 

y gias*£ CROi?? TESTED TO QUERIES 
V ^ V • =1^5^ SSCOKD ?IUJS TEST 








Question 


Resoonsc 

Yes No Unsure 


1. 


Did you understand tba directions 
oii Images t and 2t ' 


20 


5 


2 


2. 


Did you have any difficulty recalling 
your e“ 5 jperi#nce 8 during Junior and 
Senior High Schoolt 


3 


24 


0 


3. 


Did you have any difficulty computing 
the composite time totals request^? 


4 


23 


0 


4. 


Did you find any questions in which 
none of the categories provided 
adequately described your experience? 


6 


19 


2 


5. 


Did you understand the directions for 
Part 2? 


15 


6 


6 


6. 


Were the projected numbers distracting 
to you? 


20 


4 


3 


7. 


Did the setsical example « "Twinkle, Twinkle, 

' Ifittle Star," yow to understand the 

directions to Part 2? ^2 


4 


1 


8. 


Did the sidtlM dr wcUim 
neigh^i ^ t yoWr""ans wer a? 


6 


19 


2 


fK 


lias there tod iwch timm between items? 


2 


25 


0 


lo^ 


Was third tod llttli time betweei iteiMi? 


3 


23 


1 


11^ 


■Wai'''ttb'‘iitSr«‘tiik lodg? 


16 

t' 


10 


1 






^ - X* 
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the it seei^4 to the cv?nscnstis of oplnic^ that the Instrac* 

tioa^ for the r^co^itioa .teat sho^^ centaia scxnc sort of illustration 
of the iaterjeccion of otlier linuslcal material between the first theme 
and its repetition which occurs in many of the test items. Because of 
this opinion, the recorded Inatructions were changed. The first thetic 
of '^IVinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” was demonstrated in exact and altered 
repetition. Then the entire tune was played (in its ABA. form) to 
demonstrate the interjection of other musical material between the 
first theme and its repetition. This revised set of instructions i«s 
used in the remainder of the testing for the second pilot study. 

Although the majority of the students stated that they found the 
projected nuskerals distracting, most of them believed that the dis« 
traction hsid not materially altered their test scores. A nui^er of 
students believed that the movements of their neighbors, in writing 
down niNd>ers on the answer booklets, influenced the way they responded 
to the test. Because of these distractions, an additional suggestion 
was recorded at the end of the instructions; it was recommended that 
the subjects might perform better if they listened with their eyes 
closed end looked at the only <dien they recognised an exact 

or altered repetition of the first thesis. Host of the subjects seemed 
to think that tho4»n second intejryel beti^en items was sufficient for 
them to mark their Uto^lsllke .reting for tiuit musie. 

Sixteen of the sJ^ents iiu|lcet4^ Uiet the entire test %sas too 
1^. When asM to est^tfiti an ideal length, they suggested fr<^> 
four, to twelve ittpiy however, believed that 



they angered the' items as well «s they di^ eariie? «jne* » 

Sven' tived of Msteni^ig*. Ex*»iisati<Mi 
of their test papers showed this belief to be true. ^It was decided 

to retain the lengthy version of the test in hope t^t the l'/>nger 

/ / 

test would vieXd ill aoro adeijuate 'coefficient of re,iiabiiity„ 

After this first adoiihistratioh of the seco^ pilot test, and the 
subsequent tevisidfi df the test instructions, tl4 test was administered 
to a group of 35 other students. This group jSicludcd both music and 
nonmusic majors. The total recognition sc^aa and individual item 
scores achieved by the 63 subjects in tl )^ second pilot study were 
punched on cards for computer processing. Anelysis showed that the 
scores on the total test of recognition closely approximated the 
normal distribution. Tha cv/kv had a skeimsaa of -0.06 and a kurtosls 
of -2.93, while a normal carve haa a skewness of *ero and a kurtosis 
of -3.00. The range of thp total test scores extended from -59 to 
+78, or 137 points. The j4lly range (the range of the remaining 

f 

scores after the highas/ 10 percant and the lowest 10 percent have 
bc 3 h eliminated), however, extended from -5 to +46, or 51 points. The 
mftait Of the distribution wes 19.44 and the staiiderd devletion wes 22.67 
Scores made on the Individual Itaam of tha test were analysed to 
estimate Item difficulty and the contribution of each item to the 

ft 

total test icorev Wood raccmmeiids that Ae average item difficulty 
ih^ld be abdttt That la, about 50 percent of the subjects 

Should aidiwer the item cortectXy ai»d the other 50 percent should 
answer it incorreetly.^ The items of the recognition test, however. 









did not: present a sivxple dichotomy of "right” or ”wrong,” for it was 
possible to gain or lose varying numbers of points on each item. Thus, 
the standard lte» calculations were not appropriate. Because 

of this inappropriateness of standard procedures, percentages of the 
subjects were calculated for each of three categories for each item: 
those who gained one or more points; those who lost one or more points; 
and those who neither gained nor lost. The results of these calculations 
and descrlptiofts: of tiie msaii^ standard deviation, and range of scores 
on each item are shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 shove that on 7 of the 14 items, 50 percent or more of 
the subjects gained one or more points, while on those same items, 
from 6 to 41 percent of the subjects lost one or more points. On seven 
other items, fewer than 50 percent of the subjects gained any points. 
Thera were three items on which more subjects lost than gained points. 

(hi each item there were some subjects who neither gained nor lost points. 

The range of scores on items number 7 and 10 were particularly 
large. These items were the longest in duration of the 14 test Ivems, 
and their length had drawn sook! unfavorable comment from the subjects 
during the discuselon of the test. Because of these extreme ranges 
and the comments by the subjects, these itcnui were shortened when the 
test was revised. 

A split-half reliability coefficient was computed for the odd 
versus the even items on the recognition test. The reliability, cor- 
rected by the Kuder*ILichardson formula^ was .49. A highet reliability 
then this vae destr^^, ;eo ihe discriminating povmr of each individual 






iteirv was estiiaated by calculating the correlation' of the item score 
’ It was decided that, any item which 

correlated less than +«40 with the test as a whole would be eliminated. 
The correlation of the individual items with the total test score is 
shown iii Table 3. , ' 



•miz 3 

CiiRREIJ«ff lOK OF SCOI^ 

WITH TOTAL TEST SCORE 



Item 


Correlation with 
Total Teat Score 


Item 


Correlation with 
Total Test Score 


Xodaly 


+.47 


Prokofieff (2nd) +.55 


Mozart Ho. 12 


+.55 


Tschalkovsky 


+.48 


HindemiUi 


+.34 


Schubert 


+.61 


Haydn 


+.68 


Bach 


+.37 


Prokofieff (3rd) +.42 


Elgar 


+.52 


Diasu>nd 


+.42 


Mozart No. 13 


+.48 


Oliere 


+.43 


Brahms 


+.32 



On the basis of the Item evaluation the mualcal selections by 
Bsch» Hindemith* and* IrahM ware eliminated from the test. Total 
scoraa oh the xesmlning aXtven iteaa were recos^uted. The total 
aeores on this alavih*ita« tast rangad fim *55 to 4d9, and had a 
Kelly r«%a O The aman score was 20.71 end the 

* * ^ i * m* - 

- ' Standard, dav^iatihm mM 2^^^^ of the diatributiOh of 









■ Anir^na?^ 



l i rT M TrVX fr* ‘ i * 'i li'fr^'"-^" ^ il .!> ■ 1- ,r^, 
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total scores' approximated normality; its skewness was -.084 and its 
kurtosis was r2.92. Thi split-half' re liabil coefficient, corrected 

for length by the Kuder-Richardson formula, was .81. ' The correlations 
of the: individual item scores with UiC total test score are shown in 
Table 4, Each item of the eleven-item test, with the exception of 

1AB1£ 4 

EIZVEN-ITEM TEST: CORREIATION OF ITEM 
WITH TOTAL TEST SCORE 






Item 



Correlation with Item Correlation with 

Total Test Scor e. * ' Total Test Score 



Kodaly 




t.50 


Mozart No. 


12. 


+.53 


Haydn 




+.69 


Prokofieff 


(3rd) 


+o43 


Diasaond 




+.38 


Gliere 




+.48 



Prokofieff (2nd) 


+.59 


Tschalkovsky 


+.47 


Schubert 


+.61 


Elgar 


+.53 


Mozart No. 13 


+.48 



. the selectlcm by l)iatMXMi> correlated with the total test score with 
a coefficient of at least *h.40. 

Stasiistics describing the distributions of scores on the 
£ourteeh-lt^ test and the dleyeh-ite« test are shown in Table 5. The 
data in Table IS li^idate ihdt the tesanral 6i the items by Hindemith., 
IBficYir esd^txiilm test resulted in an increase 

, ih•■'te8t^‘reH■ibilltyi-/'^Tb^^ was accompanied by' a 



^ac^ai V ^e sundard 

";W ,r: ' . v- -‘; 




v!' V' « 
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■ ' - . - • •■ V- ■ TABI£ 5 

I • _ 

' -- rgqoai^i-J:^^ TESTS : DISTRIBUTION 

:' "K: -V. SCORES 



Parameter 



Fourteen- Item 
Test 



ElcveaVXtem 

Test 



Jlean 


19 . A 4 


20.71 


iStahdard X^vxition- 


22.67 


20.11 


Split-Half Reliability 


.69 


.81 


Range 


-59 to *r 78 


-55 to +69 


^lly Range 


-5 to +46 


6 to +44 



deviation was reduced by 2,56 points, and. the range by 13 points. Su 

a decrease Id variaMiity may be accoinpahied by a decline in the dis- 

1 

criminative power o£ the. test. 

Ebcl^® has warned of the dangers inherent in using a sample to 
te-eacabliah reliability acores after uaing that same saaqile for ite« 
analyaia. In order to overcoae theae dangcra, and to atteapt to 
iacreaae the disetiMiaative poaer of the teat, a reviaed veraion waa 
' pre]^red ■ for usfe -InvAthe:: third pilnt study. 

Third Pilot Stud^f 

The reviead teat booklet uaed id the third pilot study waa the 
aib-:'jua«d. fd: ka'a»et' data fok ^tha .study proper. It is 
:ahoimr-W insetted into the eleven- 

,ithn te«t .4eya.tp^i^i«^^^ ®”** ’*** 

-and' Haydn,. An 

t'--' ; 
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example item was pl^ed at the beginning Of the test proper, because 

’ * * . ' “ n-^T * - ' • ' - 

the previous pilot testing had show, that the first item, no matter 
what it was, seemed to serve as a practice item and contributed little 
•to the- total score achieved on the test. Including the sample item, 
there were fifteen items on the test.. The administration of the tape- 
recorded section of the test, which included the instructions and the 
15 items, took about 33 minutes. The test items were arranged in the 

following sequence. 

1. Brahms. Variations on ^ Theme ^ Haydn, Measures 1-29. 

2. MOzart. Symphony No . 12, First Movement, Measures 1-157. 

■ #■ 

3. Dello Joio. Variations, Chaconne , and Finale. Measures 1-40. 

4. Haydn. Symphony No. 94, Third Movement, Measures 1-60. 

5. Prokofieff. Symphony No. 1, Third’.Movcment, Measures 1-41. 
d. Diamcnd. Rounds for String Orchestra . Measures 348o99. 

7. Prokofieff. Symphony No . Second Movement, Measures 5-64. 

8. Cliere. "Russian Sailors Dance" from the Red PoEpy, Measures 26-97. 

9. Tchaikovsky. Svmph^y No . Second Movement, Measures 1-32. 

10. Schubert. Svaphonv No . 2 , Second Movement, Measures 1-25. 

ft 

11. Walton. Variations on a Theme Hindemith . Measures 1-32. 

12. Haydn. Symphony No. 96, Fourth Movement, Measures 1-48. 

13. Elgar. Variations cn an Origiiul Theme for Orchestra (Enigma), 

Measures 1«40. 

14. Mosert. Svm^onv |[£* 12, Fourth Movemtnt, Meesures 1-123. 

15. Kodaly. Peacock Verlations. Meeeures IS- 54. 










.-A 

_4. * t 
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The test Wrfs given: ta a group of 285 college students all under- 
gradii^^ aii^ and nonmusic majors were represented 

in t^is group. The mean total recognition score achieved by these 
students was 43.97 and-' the standard deviation was 21.04.' The split- 
half reliability, corrected by the Kuder-Richsrdson Formula, was «79. 
The correlation coefficient of each item score with the total test 
score is shown jhs Table 8. 






TABIZ 6 

THIRD PHOT TEST: COItR^IATION OF.XTEK SCORES 
WITH TOTAL' TEST SCORE 





• Item 




Cerreletion with 


Item 


Correietlwi with 


1 




Total Test Score 




Total Test Score 


1 


Mozart No. 


12 


+.51 


Tschaikovsky 


+.57 


i 


Dello Joio 


- 


+.45 


Schubert 


+.64 


1 


Haydn No. 94 


+.55 


'Walton 


+.53 


1 


Prokofieff 


(3rd) 


+.34 


Haydn No. 96 


+.49 


1^ 

P 


Diamond 




+.56 


Elgar 


+.67 


1 


Prokofieff 


(2nd) 


+.65 


Mosert No. 13 


+.28 


B 


Gliere 




+^52 


Kodaly 


+.66 


1 • 











Because one of the purposes, of this study was to Investigate the 
ralatioaship bstusM the recognition test scores end like or dislike 
for the Music ^ li^ick the. tecegnitim; imr^ it secMed to be e 

V -Ti* ' ' ^ 'i * f ''y' * ' ^ ^ i ■ * **^ " ' ' V r- * 

logical neccssitjir- Co require th^ subjeOCe ; to.^M|^ ^«it effective 
'' ' 'that in 
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wlti'cli "S^ey^ '^&vfh't^d '‘t\^4 Tecdgdition task* 

" • ^te^^al cdfisisteiicy to examine the reliability 

of the' like-dislike judgments would be 'meaningless, for there is no 
reason to expect the petsdris taking the test to like jail of the items 
equally wdlT. Eighteen studehts^iirho had- served in the third pilot 
study took the test on a second occasion. The like-dislike ratings 
of these students on the test and re- test are shown in Appendix 0. 
Sxamixiation of these scores shows that in about 38 percent of the 
cases, like-disllke judg^hts were the same for both tests; in about 
45 percent of the cases the judgments changed only one scale degree . 
in either direction; and in about 17 percent of the cases the judgments 
changed or wife sea la degrees. Coo^arison; of the mean like-dislike 
ratings made by each subject on the test and re-test reveals that in 
oiiiy ohe case did the average fating .change by as much as one degree. 

In 13 of the 18 casks , the change in mean like-dislike ratings was 
less than ime-harf of a scale degree. This evidence, although based 
on an extr&Mly small sample of the population tested, seems to indi- 
cate' that the like-dislike judsiiiettts made on the test of affective 
fespense afe'reliaiie. ’ 

In the original plan for the study, it had been proposed to 
choose kifiaulM Itmi^ that wouU bk unfamiliar to the subjects who 
tc^' l^e festV M first and ¥eck^ pilot studies, it was found 
l^at IMS t of to most of the subjects. 

Vo^vkf, cla^d famiiikrity with some of the 






faoiiiarity wiv:h eadh item so tha% ah estl^te could be made of the 
.degree :o£ famiiiirity of the subjects with the music of the test as a 
whole . ; ' 

Of the 2S5 students who pafti'cipated in the third pilot study, 

194 were noxsiusic Mjofs and '91 were music majors. Table 7 shows the 
number of items with which these subjects indicated familiarity. In- 
spection of Table 7 reveals that ahaost 90 percent of the nonmusic 
majors indicated familiarity with only one or none of Che items; 
about 98 percent of these students indicated familiarity with five or 
fewer Items; and only one percent indicated familiarity with half or 
more of the items. These data, seem to indicate that the great oiajorlty 

I.- 

of Uie nonmusic mijors tested were not familiar with the music of the 
test as a %dioIe. Of the music majors; 53 percent indicated that they 

a 

were familiar with only one or nc le of the items; about 72 percent 
indicated familiarity with five or fewer items; and about six percent 
Indicated that they were femiliar with half or more of the items. 

In order to estimate idiether familiarity had any statistically 
significant effect on tiiia recognitiM test scores, e Menn Khitney U 
test wet used to’ coiqpere^^ the scores achieved by the group of music 
majors .idio were femiliar with more half of the items on the test 

with the scores achieved by the group of intsic majors who had indicated 

• ♦ 

familiarity with only one of the Items ^ Tht group that had indicated 
familiarity with ehoaOn in pfafarance to the group that 

hid thia ahalyaia . This 

choidO i^M§/madO''^ii^cii^9$i^t .thaf'^-fho' ‘”ho familiarity" 
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■ jfiisi^-' THi^ PiM>r f^T 



•JftKaber' 
of Itcsis^ 

C '' 

'r, ' 


K^nciusic:tHajers\ 

'in^tcSiihg 

Foaliiiaritv 

. ‘Tr ^ 


^erefentasse 

-la 

a ^ ^ 

, e ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Music ^^ors 
indicating 
Fanil iari tv 


PercentaRe 

i 


G 


isy ■' 


79 


15 


17 


1 


21 ^ 


10 


30 


35 


' -z '• ' '* ' ♦■ 


' ' - . .“ri V ' - ^V «>. 








2 


5^ 


3 


12 


14 


3 


3 


2 


10 


10 


4 


4 

c 


3 


f 

6 


6 


5 
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3 


3 


6 


1 


. A . 


8 


8 


7 


1 


% 


2 


2 


8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


H ■ - 


o^■ •, 


Q 


I 

i 


1 






^ . H.- - - 


1 

» 


1 






respite «ight hAvc b««fi caused by aiisunderitai^iiig of the test in- 
itru^tiehb* ii^i^ati^^^ f^lMarlty with at least one item 

Mtetsmid to indicate ibsia, understaa4ii^ the instructions for suaking 
such judgpehts. l^ci lUfin Hhlthey U dnta nire shown in Appendix E. 
the sise of' the groups coppared na hecassary. to refer the 
rasuits of the; ci»phtftion Jto ^a table of s.^^ The derived \s, 
-eftef-'cb^tac|tesf^-ter>t^ii.4§^^^^^^ was .482. The 

is .32. 
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there scei^d to jbci no significant difference between the scores achieved 
on ghjt tgst of rec,o^ th$se music majors who indicated they were 

fia^riisr wi!th tHe^ m^ half of the items of the test and 

thbse ^nsic majors who indicated th^y were familiar with only one of the 

✓ 

fourteen test items.* ' ^ 

^ ’ • 4 

The versions of the test of recognition, the test of affective 
response, and the questionnaire which were verified in the third pilo& 
study wife used^co. gather data for the study proper. 



i>3 



Subjects 

Usable test results were obtained from 1,572 college and university 
students in feuniildwestern states, and 343 high school students from 
one of these states. Of the college and university students, 1,194 
were nomavsic msjors and 378 were music majors. The majority of these 
subjects were tested in groups; for the most pert, testing was done in 
academic classes. Data for music am j or s were gathered from classes in 
ausic theory j music history and literature, music education, and from 

mdsie ensembles. Honmusic majors were tested In classes in music 

1 

apprcciatien, elementary education secondary education, psychology, 
and in music ensaallleiatr^iiaslc and noamusic majors were tested at 
Indiana Unlwerslty, Intarlochtn Arts Academy (sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of llieKigan)v Xali^KOO College, the University of Kansas, and 
MtsHigah State UAlearsltyr llonmusic majors wars slso tested at the 
tUisii^rsity of /OhiW aiid Ohio State’ llnlvertisy*' Testing of high school 
?Studsists was dpaavat /ittchigatt Stste ’USl^^ where the students 
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were 'Attending. |i. symutt music camp program. These students seemed to 

comprise a tygicai. of Michigan high school students, 

;.i V.'.-' s.^.'.-r-. - : fi*. ' ’ '■ 

re|^rds|hfing-^th. few of them indicated 

that they planned to study miiSic 'as a college major. 






1 :^ 



■ Treatment of Data 



The data gathered at the^vari<^$ schools sampled were combined 
for analysis.' The answer hoO^^ts were scored and prepared for key- 
punching. Each item of the recA^ition test was scored separately. 

TiN> points were assigned for eacis correct identification of a repetl- 
tion or alteration of the first within, each tet«t item. One 

point, was assigned- for a- repetitioA identified as an alteration, or 

an alteration identified as a repetition. One point was deducted for 

\ 

each identification of a repetition or alteration when neither occurred 
at that point in the tost Item. Each item of the affective response 
test was scored separately ^ An IBM punch card was prepared for each 
subject tested. On this card weref recorded the individual item 
recognition test scores, the individual item affective response scores, 
the data from the questionnaire section of the answer booklet, and the 
cumulative grade point average. 

All calculations were performed by the Control Data 3600 computer 
located at Michigan State University. The co^>uter calculated total 
recognition and total affect scores from the individual item scores 
for each subject tested. These total seoret were used for most of 
the saelysis qi variance cbrrii^ involved in the 

■■,ahaXyela#f^.ii^iwl%:.St<|^ Agricultural 
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Experiment Station «t State University were adapted to cal- 



correlations, and the 






analysis of variance .prbbleiss. ‘ 

Inforwation gained from the :<^cstionnaire was used to cast the 

recognition Scores achieved by the subjects into 'various groups for 

' - - - ' , ' * . , 

the purposevof= analysis^ Coi^arisbns were made of the recognition 
scores -achieved by grou^ of-ousie and nonmusic sMjors who had had 
different kifMls and aawunts of psisical anparience and who indicated 
different musical preferences. Correlation coefficients were computed 
between rec<^nition scores and grade point averages; between recogni- 

* I* ‘ 

tion scores and total affective response scores; between the recogni- 
tion score on each item and the like-dislika score for that item; and 
between the number of yuars of academic study of music in college and 
the recognition test score. The data gained from the high school 
sas^Ie ware analysed aaparataly frdm the collage and university sample, 
The rdsults of theta analyaas era praaanttd in Chapter XV. 



1 ' ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

FSESEtnAXia^ A^ ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Tlie analysis of the data was organized in sections that seemed 

* 

appropriate for the research -questions asked in this study* The 
sections are considered In tiic following orders (1) statistical 
description of the teats* (2) the association of recognition scores 
and xausical esq;>erience* (3) the association of recognition scores and 
musical preference, (4) the association of recognition scores and af- 
fective response, and (5) the association of recognition scores and 
✓ * 

academic aptitude. 

Statistical Description of the Teste 



y|ie Tesjt of Recognition 

The mean ree^ition score for the entire sample of 1,914 students 
was 43,50. The standard deviation for the total group was 20.48. Thus 



it can be assumed that about 99.73 percont of the sasqple scored between 
-17.94 and 104.94, or plus and minus three standard deviations from the 
mean, l^iare wara l24 points possible on the test of recognition if 
every eicact and altired repetition ware correctly identified and no 
points wars dediicted for errors. Thare was no Xowar limit for possible 
scores because points were dadueted for arrors. 

iacaiise p.f tha nature of tha tast of rocognltion, the maenlng of 
tile' a^Wte VcImii ef .i^e sttsn oeeres in reletion to the total mimbcr 
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for che tesc, it yas necessary to set an arbitrary limit to the amount 

of tiiti^-perihifted^ for :j^e to recognize Whether a particular 

*.”**** ,*• 

segm^t of music was or- was not a repetition of the^ first theme. An 
arbitrary cut-off point, beyond which an. indicated recognition was 
considered to be in er^or, was chosen in the series of numerals pro- 
jected for each repetition. Some students laight have taken more than 
fhe allotted a^unt of tinie ^ make, their decisions, and then put down 

on the answer sheets the number which was being projected when they 

# 

finally did feach their decisions.. Thus, they could have made a 
correct recognition, but answered the test so as to have points de- 
ducted from, rather than added to, their total scores. It seems 
reasoi^ble to assussa that such errors were randomly distributed 
throughout the scores achieved by the students tested; thus, the 
validity of the coinparisons of scores achieved by different groups of 
subjects should not be influenced by errors of this sort. 

Statistics describing the recognition scores achieved by college 
music and nonmusic majors and by hi^ school students are presented 
in Table 8. Ihese statistics include the number of students, the 
mean score, and the standard deviaticn for each group. Observation 
of the mean scores lisv:ed in Table 8 reveals that the music majors 
as a group scored 15.45 points hi^er than nonmusic majors, and 
13,04 points higbar than tha high aekool students. The differences 
between the standard deviations of the scores achieved by the three 
total groups indicates that there wee much more uhenimlty of judgment 
‘Winon% i'msng' .the/ -studente tested. The 
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TABLE 8 



' ^CO^iTX^Cf MAJORS, NOKMUSIC 



Class yusic Mafbrs Norimu s ic Ma 1 6rs'. High School Students' 

K Kean S.D. N Mean S;D> N Mean S,D, 



Fr. 


103 


53.47 


11.84 


387 


40.43 


19.19 


61 


42.85 


19.89 


So » 


' , 65 


55.95 


.10,81 


257 


. 42.04 


21.52 


68 


40.53 


18.80 


Jr. 


54 


56.88 


12.51 


307 


38.73 


23.13 


113 


42.47 


19.04 


Sr. 


68 


54.21 


13.65 


227 


38.30 


21.37 


110 


43.86 


20.96 


Grad. 


88 


57.50 


15.96 


16 


46.13 


17.77 


0 






Total 


378 


55.46 


13.20 


1194 


,40.01 


21.19 


342 


42.42 


19.67 



differences betvsen the aean scores Achieved by the three groups sees 
appreciable. A series of ^ tests uere calculated to investigate the 
possibility that these differences occurred by chance. The results 
of these Jt cooparisoos are shoun in Table 9« The difference between 
the nean scores aehltiVed by oausic sMjors and nonousic majors proved 
to be statistically siptif leant beyond the .01 level, as did the dif- 
ference between the aeaa scores achievitd by ausic majors and high 

school students » The difference betweim the mean scores achieved 

- ^ ^ * • 

by aonmusic siajors and hii^ school stuclents, however, was not statis- 



tically aigaifUmt* 

The diffarewes between the.'mean .scores achieved by students 
in the various cImsOs. within each of the three groups , described In 
Teble $ seM -Uf Three enelysis of veriaace probl 



TAS1£ 9 



SIGNmC^pg OF Tm, DIFFEKisiC^ WSitmi THE. MEA9 

Noi^^sic 

HIGH SQU30L.STQBENIS: 



Categories 

Compared 


Hash 


t 




Probability 


Music 


55.46 








Noncmsic 


40.01 


13.276 


1570 


<.01* 


Music 


55.46 




- 




Ki^ School 


42.42 


10.541 


718 


<.01* 


Nonmusic 
High School 


40.01 

42.42 


1.881 


1534 


>.05 



*Sc«tisticftlXy Signlficane 

vere cm^puced to ettiiMte the stetieticel significance of the differ- 
ences- between the aean rccc^ition scores achieved by students at the 
various class levels within each grou{»« The results of these analyses 
are shown in Table 10. The analyses of variance revealed that none 
of the differences between sttans within each group reached statistical 
significance at the ^05 level « Thus, within each group Ceusic majors, 
honnusic majors, and hi^ school students) there is no difference 
between the mean recognition scores achieved by students at the var- 
ious class levels. The differences that appaar in Table 8 were 
probably caused by sempling enor rather thin by real differancas 
between the sCoreo achieved by stmiests at the varieus claas levels. 
IWitt ii-^he diffeinhces were realV ^ *9 small as to be 

of little pract^l^sigi^ 



TABIX 10 



A2«ALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECOGMTIOX SCORES ACHIEVED BY MUSIC 
MAJORS, aOeSKUSIC MAJORS, AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; 
CATEGORY VARIABLE- -CLASS IN SCHOOL 





CrouD 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of d£ 

Squares 


Mean . 
Square 


£ 


Signifi* 

eance 















Music 


Between 


1004.821 


4 


251.205 


1.448 


0.22 




Within 


64699.C02 


373 


173.455 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Nonmusic 


Between 


2884.062 


4 


721.016 


1.608 


0.17 




Within 


532991.817 


1189 


448.269 








Total 


535875.879 


1193 


- 






High School 


3et%7een 


464.094 


3 


154.698 


0.397 


0.76 


Within 


131937.492 


339 


389.196 








Total 


132401.586 


342 









The Test of Affective Reaponse 

The total affect scores «ust be interpreted in light of the fact 
that interval saeasurenent of affect ves not achieved. Therefore, the 
corabination of individual affect scores into total scores, and the 
statiistical maniptalations of the various paraa»ters of the affect 
sc^re distributions are not entirely valid in the best statistical 
sense. However, for the exploratory purposes of this study, the 
total affect scores can be used to estinatt in general the degree of 
like or dislike evidenced by the subjects for the ausic of the test 
as e Whole. The hi^tt possible affect seere^ for a person who 
indicated extrene liking for every wislcel Itea of the test, is 98. 
The lowest possible score, for e person who isidlcated oxtreea dislike 




for every musical item of the test, is 14, The median^ or point of 
aff dcjbive ' neutrality b.r balance » is 36. 

The mean 'affect score for the entire sample of 1,914 students 
was 75.51 and the standard deviation was 12.03. There were some varia- 
tions in the total affect scores achieved by college music and nonmusic 
majors and by high school students. The Bean total affect score for 
music majors was 82.25; for aonsusic Mjors the mean was 74.29; and for 
high school students the sMisn was 71.S3. A series of t calculations 
was used to estimate the atatistical aignificanee of the differences 
between these means. The results of these calculations are shown in 
Table 11. Each compariscA revealed a statistically significant 

TABIZ 11 

SICNIFXCAMCE OF HiB OIFFESZMCES BETWEEN THE MEAN 
AFFECT SCORES ACHIEVED BY HAJORS, 

NONMUSIC HAJORS:, AND HZGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Categories 

Compared 


Meani 


t 




Probability 


Music 


82.25 


, 


- 




Nonmusie 


74.29 


11.47 


1570 


<.0l* 


Mrisic 

Hi^ School 


82.25 

71.83 


y 

U.93 


718 


<.01* 


Noc^sic 


74.29 


. ■ ‘ 






Wish School 

• *. T 


71.83 


S.53 


U34 


<.0l* 



fSjtojtf s tica^y Si^lf leant. . 
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difference. In generai., the n\us?,c majors expressed 'a higher degree 
of liking, for. the. iftusic .ot .tl.ie t’es'e than did.,non«usic majors, who, in 
turn, expressed a-ni^er. degi^ee^o^^ 
high school studehts^ ' The mean:; )if feet scores for: a 



were well on the positive, side of.;ne,u€rality. ‘ Fron these data It 
seems evident that isost of the students who participated in this study 



expressed some degree of liking for the wisic of- the test. 

' r' ‘ . • • - . 

r 

The Association of Recognition Scores and Musical Experience 



Performance Experience 

In order to examine the association of recognition scores and 
participation in different kinds and amounts of performance activities 
provided in the public school music curriculum, the scores were cate- 
gorised in several ways. Each set of scores (music majors, nonmusic 
majors, and high school students), was further categorised according 
to the subjects* participation in different kinds of performance 

• 

activities. These activities were band; orchestra; and chorus; and 
combinations of band and orchestra; band and chorus; orchestra and 
chorus; and band, ordiastra, aod.chorus. Glee clubs were included 
in the chorus category* 4 category was providtd for thoaa students 

who had had exparlanca in piano Xatsona. only, and anothar category 

♦ 

was provided for those students who had had no parformanca axperianca 
at all. tabla 12 showa tha nunhar of atudants in aach eatagory and > 
tha nann scoras achieyad by thoaa atudanta on the test of recognition. 



: U ,r^KEAN.:iffiC0GNlT.I0N^J^SCbRBS5 :<»m;PS]j 

PARTICiPATI^': IN DIFFERSNT KINDS OF 
>• ^. C^PEkFORHA^ 



Kind or, . 
Cba^ihatibn 
of Activity 


Ikisic Halors 
N Kean 


Nonmusic Kalora 
N Wean 


Hiah School Students 
N Mean 


Band 


19: 


54.21 


m 


34^42 


109 


39.35 


Orchestra 


10 


55.70 


'15 


38.06 


. 19 


40.63 


Chorus 


83 


56.45 


479 


41.11 


59 


42.17 


Band and 
Orchestra 


38 


51.65 


28 


40.96 


57 


42.95 


Band and 
Chorus 


82 


56.86 


139 


IA.72 


46 


45.15 


.Orchestra 
and Chorus 


A4 


55.15 


46 


44.76 


9 


48.00 


Band, Orchestra, 
and Chorus 


96 


55.41 


63 


49.71 


43 


46.33 


Piano only 


4 


56.00 


78 


35.82 


0 




None 


2 


46«5a 


.245 


34.62 


0 





Insp«ctidti TabU 12 tiidwa itKAt- differences previous ly 



observed bettfeen recognition' seoi^s achieved by swsic sajors, nomusic 
oajors, and: High :schcOi ;sCu4ent^ reascnrbty consistent in 

the variowa kind: od^rforsMuCn Wc^ fhera are dif* 

ferant eaioimts ■oft vnriacion wit^^ of' the t^reO aajor groupb. 

Throe: analysistd^varimcavfi^liiMi-^t^^ of which are shoim 

in^^ibln ^ between the man scores 
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in the various Icind of activity categories %«r€ statistically signifi- 
cant only a»ong tW 

niajor group cpuld have occurred' Sy thance vith a probability of about 
0.69, and the differences within the high school group could have 
happened by chance with a probability of about 0.39. 

TA3IE X3 

AXALVSIS OP yiUOMiRjs OP SE^mCH SCORES ; CkTXGm 
YASiABLE— ES»D OF AGTIYrCY 



Grouo 


Source of 
Varience 


Sum of- 
Sauares 


M 


Mean 

Scuare 


V 


Proba- 

bility 














Music 


Between 

Within 

Total 


990.166 

64713.657 

65703.823 


8 

369 

377 


123.771 

175.376 


0.706 


0.69 


Moraaislc 


Between 

Within 

Total 


20496.087 

515379.792 

535875.879 


8 

US5 

1193 


2562.011 

434.920 


5.891 


0.005* 


High School 


Betwean 
Within 
Total . 


2460.255 

129518.953 

131979.208 


6 

335 

341 


41C.042 

386.624 


1.061 


0.39 



differences between the respgeltlon scores in the various 
categories within the nonsaisic fMijPie gtpup had a probability Uvel of 
^ut 0.005. Thus, it, -is apparent that &era are. ra«l differences 
between the aean/scores achieved bjr nc^sic ■ajomdio had had expert* 
eiMe in different hinds , or csh<^^ ot perfomance aetivltlea. 

Tha kind of exporionso catageries aro tanked in order of descending 

iMia»./seeres ’in c^v-'y. 
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;llQIQfi»lC MUJQRS : 
OmORlES 




*'h ■ *“• • 

.'5 V - * • .* ' 

. -v- .4 ,• . -e ^ , 


‘ 


”• ^ ^ ^ ^ > * * - > 

C^cBory-’^" ‘ "r'^ ' ■ 


. Kean . 


. 


1 ■ nil ^ ... V.. .r ^ ^ 






Band, Orcheitr* 
and Chorut '/ 


49.71 




. Orcheatra e^ Cfcwrui: : 

» .*’'**■■' \"T ~ ^ ^ J i. 


44.76 




' »• ■ ^ -< # ■ 

Band and Chorua 


44.72 




Cherua . 


41.11 




Band and Orcheatra 


40.96 




Orcheatra 


38.06 




Band 


36.42 




?lano only 


35.82 




Hone 


34.62 





m 



Xn order lio find which of ^ differencee between the neens 
d«BCtib«d in T«bl« U wtr« tt«ti»tie«Uy *l«aific«nt, t t«»t» were 
weed to eoi^ere the ■eah ecoKO in each entesoir with the «e«n eeore 
in every other catesozl^^ ;«» ieMlU ot. thoee cMvaritont which 
r^led eteticticel eignificei^ ere presented in Teble 15. There 
iM 'eeetttti^eUy »ifnifieenl'dt**ereneee< Between die aeen 

rMonnieieri eeeree •e*>J‘e»b^ ^ nejore 1*0 hod pertieipeted 

-1ft perfoi^^e^Mtivitie^^^^ bniy. orehestre, 

.b^:eia- otelieiifere^ of Teble 15 

eehiewei^e neon 
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■ ;• '*^1 
*'♦ .'‘t / 

. -■- r^v;.» >:: ; 

wV>-r-r^^ 



SIGNiFICtelC^ OF THE DIHFiKEXq^ BSWEEJf m 
ItEC^'iTiM BY; KOm^SIC 


MEAN 

.... .i 

..»..« •« • 


' 1 
* ’ ' * _ ?^ ■ . a 

. . . ^ . . »? a 

' . w .* 3 




• 








• > .- ' I 


Categories 


Heaa 


■ t 


M 


Probability 


'• 1 


Compared 




« 


* • • ' » • 


•»««*% • * ^ • 


• - .1 


Band 


36.42 








1 

•’r' •••;'' 1 


Chbriis 


4i.n 


2.034 


578 


<.05* 




. 


‘ ^ * 








• ■ ' ■ -^3 \ 


Band 


36.42 










Band & Chorus 


44.72 


3.005 


238 


<.05* 


• , 


Band 


36.42 










Orchestra & Chorus 


44.76 


2.190 


145 


<.05* 


^ 1 


Band 


36.42 








1 


Band, Orchestra, & 


49.71 


4.179 


162 


<.01* 




Chorus 












Orchestra 


38.06 










Band, Orchestra, & 


49.71 


2.397 


76 


<.05* 


V 


Chorus 




■ 


. 






Chorus 


41.11 










Band, Orchestra, h 


49^71 


3.177 


540 


<.01* 


‘ 


Chorus 










/- - i 

j' - < 


Chorus 


41.11 










Piat^ only 


35.82 


2.069 


555 


<.p5* 




'•;^OtUS... 


41. ll 








' ^ ■ T> ^ 


K^e 


- 


B.926 

^ m * 


m 


<.01* 


* r*“ 


, Bttnd 4 Orchestra 


40.96 








, * * »- 


te'i^stra,' 4 ^ 


49.7i 


law 


89 


, <.05* 


' ' -.f . > : 

“ - 1 / /*' ?-r^ 


'■r:N/<ai»rus ■ ", 


* 








- - "'. "‘-i 











15. (continued) 













Pianlo" 'dhl y- .-‘' v-v . 


'-BSvSi:- 




12i 


<.05* 


Orchestra & Chorus- 


44*76. 








None 


34.62 


3.043 


289 


<.01* 


Band., Orchestra § 
Chorus 

Piano only " 


49.71 

35.82 


4.343 


139 


<.01* 


Band, Orchestra, & 
Chorus 
None 


• 

W:ir 

34.62 


- *■' 

5.362 


306 


<.01* 



^Statistically Significant 



recognition score that was significantly higher than that achieved 
by students who had participated in no performance activity, in piano 
only, or in band« The differences between the mevSn scores of the 
students who had' participated in cowbinations of band, orchestra, and 
chorus; band and chorus; or orchestra- and chorus ««re not great 
enough to achieve statistical significance. However, the mean score 
of the band, orchestra, and thorns category was significantly higher 
than that of the chorus category and each category which contained a 

lower mean score than that of the chorus* It seems from these data 

» * , ' .... . 

that the nonmusic majors who had participated in chorus, or in 
chorus in combination with band and/or orchestra scored significantly 
higher than those who had participatod in band atone, piano alone, 
or no performance activity* 



Amount of Experience in Perforjnar.cc* Activities 



. . . Xn ”or<^r the association between amount of experi« 
ence. in performance activities and scores achieved on the test cf 
recognition, the subjects were categorized' according to composite 
total years of participation in the various kind of activity cate- 

, j ^ 

gories that were described in the previous section, plus participation 
in other private lessons. The subjects were asked to indicate their 
total performance experience since and including the seventh grade, 
counting one year for each year of participation in each activity. 
Thus, a student who had been in band, orchestra, and chorus each year 
during grades seven through twelve would have accumulated a composite 
total of 18 years of experience in performance activity. Table 16 
describes the recognition scores achieved by music majors, nonmusic 
majors, and high school students categorized according to total 
composite amounts of experience in musical performance activities. 

Inspection of the datui in Table 16 reveals that, in general, the 
mean recognition scores increase as the amount of performance experi- 
ence increases. This relationship seems evident among each of the 
three groups — ■usie ilwjors,, naanusic majors,, and high school 
students. It does not seem to hold, however, in the categories 
representing the hlgbsi? cos^osite msounts of performance experience. 
Analysis of yarianca was epaputad to ascertain ' statistical 



si^ificanca of the; apparant diliareiteas within each of the three 
groups;,, are presented in Table 17. 

The analysaa of vaf rav^ tha . '^ffa.rencas between the 
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TABLE 16 . 



>iea:; recognition. $cores groupet^ according to different composite 

A^^OUKT■s OF ^ERmCE IN PERFORMANCE ACTIVITIES 



Amour.c of 

Experience 

Cate?»ory 


Music Malors 
N Mean 


Nonmusic Malors 
N Kean 


High School Students 
N Mean 


None 


2 


46.50 


245 


34.62 


0 




i-2 Years 


8 


47.50 


201 


36.45 


16 


34.25 


3-4 Years 


6 


51.16 


181 


39.19 


59 


36.96 


5-6 Years 


27 


52.37 


184 


40,40 


89 


42.56 


7-10 Years 


85 


56.27 


.207 


42.26 


110 


44.46 


11-15 Years 


107 


57.00 


102 


47.36 


48 


48.31 


16-20 Years 


71 


55.11 


48 


52.56 


13 


39.92 


21+ Years 


72 


55.19 


26 


51.19 


8 


40;87 



mean scores achieved by .music majors in the various amount of performance 
e^erience categories could have occurred by chance about 35 times out 
of 100. Thus there is substantial doubt that the apparent differences 
represent real variations in recognition scores achieved by music 

majors rather thah~ lamp ling errors. The differences among the high 

> 

school students, and those among the nonnusic majors, however, did 
prove to be statistically significant. The differences among the high 
school students could not have oceufrad by chance more than four tiaes 
in 100, and those aorang the nonmuslc majors could not have occurred by 
cihante more than five^ tiisss in 1,000. 
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TABXi: 17 

ANALtsil fepOGMITiOK SCORES; CATEGORY 

■ vAibi&^--^i]^piS^ E^BtocE 



Group 


Source of 
Variance 


\ ' - - ' 

Sum uf 
Souares 




Ifeaxi . 
. Square 


F 


Proba- 

bility 


Music 


Between 


1359.040 


7 


194.148 


1.116 


0.35 




Within 


64344.782 


370 


173.905 








Total 


657034^ 


377 




- 




Nonmusic 


Between 


27180.338 


7 


3882.905 


9.053 


0.005* 




Within 


508695.541 


1186 


428.917 








Total 


335875.879 


1193 








High School 


Between 


5082.635 


6 


847.106 


2.236 


0.04* 




Within 


127318.952 


336 


378.925 








^ Total 


132401.586 


342 









Statistically Significant 



^ A series of jt tests was calculated to discover which of the dif* 
ferences bett«een the mean scores of the various anount of experience 
categories were great enough to be statistically sigi^ificant. The 
results of these calculations ^ich showed significant differences 
among the nomausic majors are presented in Table 18. In only one 
case was the mean score of an anount of experience category signifi- 
cantly different from the mean score of a category adjacent to it; 
this case occurred between the 7-10 and tiie 11-15 years of experience 
categories. At the upper end of the aatount of experience scale 
(froei 11 years up) there was no significant increase in seen scores 
achieved by groups of students who had increasing composite amounts 
of perfonaanco e^^eriener:. 



: " SIGNmC^GB-cpF THE DI^ERIJKGES BETREEN THE IffiAN 

. ESOSC^ItlCW ACHm'ED 3Y NOSKUSIC 

MAJORS GROUPS 5Y AKOIST OF 
PERFORMANCE HiGPERIEKGE 



Categories 

Compared 


Mean 


t^ 




Frobablllty 


None 


34.62 






' 


3-4 Years 


39.19 


2.886 


424 


<.01* 


1-2 Years 


36.45 








5-6 Years 


40.40 


2.475. 


383 


<.05* 


3-4 Years 


39.19 








11-15 Years 


47.36 


3.106 


281 


<.01* 


5-6 Years 


40.40 








11-15 Years 

r» 


47.36 


2.773 


284 


<01* 


7-10 Years 


42.26 








11-15 Years 


47.36 


2.050 


307 


<05* 



^ taels tically Signiflcaioit 

Is every case except one the cos^arison of the nean of one group 
with that of a group one category reisoved from It revealed a statis- 
tically significant difference. The exception to this occurred be- 
tween the 3-4 and 7-10 years of experience categories; the difference 
between the aean scores of these categories was very cloae to achieving 
significance at the .05 level. These data eonflrai that the mean 
scores achieved by nonmusic majors on the test of recognition In- 

I 

creased as the scores were grouped on the basis of Increasing composite 
amounts of experience in perforswnee setivities. 
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The t test conparisoas of the aean scores o£ the various amount 
of performance experience categories among the high school students 
showed that none of the adjacent categories contained lisean scores 
which differed enough to reach statistical significance. The mean 
score of the 7-10 years of expedience category was significantly 
higher than that of the 3-4 years of experience category at the .05 
level. A significant difference at the same level was found when the 
5-6 years and 11-15 years of cxpierience categories were compared. 

The means of the 16-20 years of experience and the 21+ years of 
experience categories did not differ significantly from the siean of 
the 1.1-15 years of experience category. In other words, recognition 
scores tended to increase as total years of experience increased up 
to the level of the 11-15 years of experience category. Total amounts 
of pcrformansce experience greater than 11-15 years were not associated 
with increeses in recognition scores. 

The presence of scores in the 21+ years of experience category 
for high school students is questionable. To achieve this amount of 
experience during the typical six year period of secondary schooling, 
a student would have to participate in an average of 3.5 omslcal 
performance activities each year. It seeaw possible that the presence 
of subjects In the highest amount of experience category for high 
school students is due to miscoding of the subjects' responses, or 
to misunderstanding of the questionnaire inctruetions by the subjects. 



€ 






m 







It is apparent that for nmsic inajors, aoiount of performance 
®5^^rl^ce is not. sigpif^antly nssociated with recognition scores 

' ' - ** * V ' 

acnieved, while for nonsuisic majors and ki^ school students these 
two factors arc significantly associated. The structure of thit 
data does not permit Conclusions conceraii^ cause and effect; there 
may be some other factor or factors operating to influence the dif* 
ferences that were found in recognition scores. It nay be, for 
instance, that'nd^sic majors and high school students who sre bet- 
ter able to make the racogsitions as aseasured elect to take part in 
more performance activities than do those who cannot make these 
recognitions as well. The fact that music majors do not evidence 
a similar increase in recognition score with increasing aiaounts of 
experience indicates that the prisury causal factors underlying 
differences in recognition scores are probably something other than 

the simple accimMlatioa of perfotmaiict experience. 

» 

lateraation of Amomit M Kind of Performance Experienc e 

In order to examine the inttraetion of amount and kind of per- 
formance experience, the recognition scores achieved by each of the 
three groups — music majors, nonmusic majors, and high school 
students vert groined into cells according to different composite 
amounts of experience in different klMs or cmabinations of perform- 
ance activities. The aix^r of aubjecte in each cell and tba mean 
recognition score of each call for music aMjorfi. era shoim in 
Table 19. 



TABI£ 19 



fSM SCOS^ AChM^ by MDSIC H&JdRS CAST INTO 

CEUS ^(iDlNG T6 KINO 

IN i^OBN^NCE ACTfVtTT 



Activity 


. 1-2 • 


3-4 

Years 


5.g -^^-10 

Years Years 


11^15 

Years 


. 16-20 

Years 


21* Ng^e 
















Band 


K« 0 


K« 0 


II- 3/ lf« 10 


M- 3 


M- 2 


K« 1 






. 


64.00^^.00 

- ' ’ ' ‘ V. 


61.66 


53.00 


43.00 


Orchestra 


gcs 0 


N- 1 


M- 1 K- 2 


M- 4 


M- 1 


M- 1 


« 


- 


54.00 


53.00 45.50 


63.75 


37.00 


67.00 


Chorus 


N» 4 


M- 4 


K- 11 H- 23 


M- 22 


N« 9 


M- 10 




49.75 


50.75 


51.54 58.26 


59.00 


61.22 


52.80 


Band and 


M> 2 


N- 0 


M« IK- 4 


M- 11 


K« 10 


N- 10 


Orchestra 


3S.00 




34^00 54.35 


52.18 


54.10 


52.10 


Band and ' 


K« 1 


M« 1 


K- 3 M- 20 


K- 26 


K- 18 


K- 13 


Chorus 


62.00 


50.00 


57.00 55.30 


58.62 


56.94 


55.77 


Orchestra 
and Chorus 


N» 0 


M- 0 


M- 6 M- 8 
46.50 58.75 


M- 16 

52.87 


M« 7 

59.71 


N« 7 
59.14 


OioruSy 


M* 1 


»• 0 


M- 2 M- 17 


Mn 24 


M« 23 


M- 29 


Band, and 
Orchestra 


43.00 




59.00 59.47 


56.37 


51.13 


55.82 


Fiano only 


M- p 


*• 0 


M- fk M« 1 
44.00 


M- 1 

64.00 


M« 1 
59.00 


M« 1 
57.00 



Mom N> 2 

46.50 



XatHCtion of Table 19 rovaaXt no eonOiatanc dlffaranca batwaan 
tba acoraa aehiayad by groupa of nMie najora aho had had aqual 

anq^ti ^ diffarqng hinda or conbinationa 

qf pa^forntxiqa activitiaa.^ Sayoral of tha ealla ahqw Man tcoraa 
^"ahich diffas' graitfly Itocauaa of tiia anall nuoiiar 



of Sttbjtctt within those cells, it is not likely rhet the scores of 
c i.^l4i^rtdwel;subj|e^^ the cells ere Mmsailly distributed^ 

thus the eppsrent dlffereiices in nirsns auiy be ssepling errors rether 
than reel differehees* A ^ test was calculated between &e extreae 
nean scores within, each SMunt of ..eiiperime eetefecy in whi^ X 
equaled at Xeas^ XQ« Kom of these coa^perisone achieved significance 

• J' 0 

at tile .05 level. The foregoing aMlysie soesn to indicate that equal 
aabwnta of experiehca la different klaia or canhigntiena of {Mirfoni- 
ance activitiee have iw eigaificemt aasociatlen with the srhlinieiBt 
of different scoria on tha tast of recogaitien by eollege auaic 
snjors. 

tiim nuObar of eubjaeta in each cell and tiM snan racognltion 
scora of each call for noowiale suijors are shewn is Table 20. Few 
conaiateat diffaroacaa are evident between the scores achieved by 

groups of aoQMieie suijers who had had equal conpoaite aMOunts ef 

■ ’ • « 

Mqnriense In diffarent ecnbinatiei|a of perforaiaea activities. As 
^s the jaee with the ausic najorol nuch of this lack of consistency 
My .be attributed that have snail yepulatiens. 

: , Ihe om^r 6k i^jectw witii&^tha ealle of tk6 7*10 years of 

* ** ' 

exparionce category teansd neat amly to warrant a sarias of ^ 
teats to ajcsnine the statistical aigntficanoe of ti»c differences 
between the swan scores of tte vairUM call#, results of the 
1 tests idaich proved sis^itiernkt tarn shoain in Table 21. Ixsninatien 
of thU table sh^ that .thm wsen ecore achieved by the etudeate 

' * i- *v‘»« ' • ‘ 

•’ , ' • : ' ' ■ s ■ 

who had bad free 7 to 10 l^rs pf expariense in a ccnbiaat&on of 
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TA,?/Ji 20 



;.-... JlEA|!.-.®Cp(^I^^^ ACUIEVFJ) BY NO^IUSIC MAJORS CAST INTO 

‘5* ’ 'CEL^ KIND and i\MOUNT OF EXPERIENCE 

2 r ■ - . '- , IN ^ERFORNANGS ACTIVITY 





Activity 


1-2 

Years 


3-4 

Years 


5-6 

Tears 


7-10 

Years^ 


.11-15 

Yeara 


16-20 

Years 


21+ 

Ycars 


None 


Band 


N* 13 
34.46 


N* 13 
33.88 


SJe 40 
41.35 


K« 23 
31.74 


N* 5 
29.20 


N* 2 
45.00 


K* 0 




Orchestra 


U» 0 


N* 4 
30.75 


M« 6 
39i00 


3 

17. OQ 


N« 0 


N* 2 
62.50 


N* 0 




Chorus 


S«130 

37.42 


N*il9 

40.07 


N* 87 
40.27 


Ni>-72 

41.72 


N« 33 
54.64 


N*= 10 
59,10 


N« 8 
51.13 




Band and 
jQrchestra- 


N» 0 


K- 1 
61.00 


N» 6 
.50.16 


N* 14 
43.il3 


N* 5 
26.00 


N* 1 
63.00 


N*' 0 




Band end 
Chorus 


N« 4 
26.75 


N» 10 
42.10 


N* 23 
40.65 


N* 54 
44.68 


N« 31 
46,64 


K* 11 
52.45 


N« 6 
52.83 




Orchestra 
and Chorus 


N* 2 
lloOO 


N* 5 
32.40 


N* 5 
37.80 


N* 14 
49.78 


N* 14 
47.71 


K* 6 
53.50 


N» 0 




Chorus, 
Band, and 
Orchestra 


N* 1 
38.00 


K« 2 
24.50 


Na 5 
37.40 


N* 17 
51.82 


N* n 

53.91 


N* 16 
47.25 


N» 11 
57.09 




Piano only 


N* 31 
35.45 


N* 22 
39.27 


N* 12 
35.83 


10 

35.60 


N* 3 
15.00 


N® 0 


N® 0 




llOCkO ' 


- 




% 










N*245 

34\62 



band, orchestra, and chorus was significantly higher than the mean 
■ acfcraS' achieved by students who had had 7 to 10 years of experience 
•la pi*BO only» b*nd ;Only,. or chotu» oaly. The differeace between the 
iec^itiW by thoee etudente who h«d eccuouleted 



i 
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^ In ^nndr ior$i^.:*^ the mean :score achieved by those who had 

£n chorus ^ly approached significance in favor of the 

P- •*-- *«rC'' ^ % * '^* » T~ *'~ V ’ -♦•.'' 

f6r significance at the r05 

V V- ,.. .ievc^ %as i*;9S5^ tha band cell was significantly 

-> ' ibwir for the band and chorus cell and that for the orchestra 

.r/ : ^d chorus eeXi* It did not differ significantly from that for the 

.. o4nd and orchestra cell. ’ 






TABLE; 21 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DXFFE8ENCSBS BETWEEN THE HBAN RECOGNITION 



p ' » • - 



|?>as3>*ei!!raeE 


SC1»£S ACRI£F^ ?iY NONMUSIC MAJORS IN THE KIND OF 
EXPERIENCE CELLS WITHIN THE 7-10 IfEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE CATEGORY ^ 




1 - 


C^tegoriac i 
Comnared . 




k 


df ?robab?.lifcy 


f 

* 


3a^ 

Bind & Chorus 


11.74 

44.68 


2.285 


75 


<.05* 


- 3and' 

Ori^stra & Chorus 


31.74 

4^.78 


2.293 


35 


<.05* 


- ■" ■ 


.Band, Orchestra, & 


31.74 

51.82 

\ 


2.768 


38 


<.01* 


■ ‘ ‘ 
'll-:. . 


- ':-:-&!MT^..-y 

Ban4» dre^atra, A. 


4X.72 

51.82 


2.196 


87 


<.05* 


T r ’ 

*•■ 'p - , 

Av- -''5^'' 


.‘■‘■'Piaiwi.,-. i-.>.., ... .. 

•' 


35.60 

51.82 


2.230 


23 


<.05* 









. tK 



lERlC 



, 4 ./. 






* '^‘'k ' '> 






:Sr\ 
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- scores achieved by students who 

‘ ' V experieriqc only in piano, or in band, did not 




at ^ose students who had had no 




v5 \ 



sil^erience at all, The meaning of these significant 
..^diffet^ei^es is not'entirely clear, for the pattern is not consistent 

.. .V'n. " -■ ? \ - 

=i r ej^ri^ee" dategorias. It is possible, however, 

-S ; V r ** ■ . 

V that; if die other categories were adequately populated, this same 
^ 'Ipatteni of 

. The results of the foregoing analyses seem to imply that the 
sisqil^ accunulation of escperience in one school music performance 
activity may differ appreciably from the accumulation of an equal 
amount of experience in another such activity in its association with 
the achievement of different scores on the test of recognition by 
nonmusic majors in college. There is some indication that students 
. who participated • in combinations ,of activities including chorus. 

, ach^ved hii^er recognition scores than did students who had had an 
' equal lowunt of experience in a single activity. 

The number of subjects in each cell and the mean recognition 
score of aacb call for high school students are shown in Table 22. 

. intj^Ctlon of this table reveals no consistent pattern of differences 
V between the mean scores achieved by groups of high school students 









-• 



M 



Who had had cquhl ccmpoeite amounts of axparience in different kinds 



; ^ xoehinatiohs of patfemaiice activities. The mean scores in a 



rl 



Of the tcila differ appreciably from ailch other. Most of 






populatidns. A series of t test 



: vri^ ' - 1? -r, '<:< 
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r4^?‘^-rW^^ .irevealed thai: there were no significant differences between 

scores of the kind of experience cells within any 



^ .- '■■•?• c.- 







‘ T^r*' :* •» •: 

* { ' X -v£ • • , 

*/ . A * . 
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TABLE 22 



' ^ ^ SCORES ACHIEVED BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CAST 

' ■ IN^ CET-iS^^ ACC<»DaK3 TO KIND AND AMOUNT OF 
" - EXPERIENCE IN PERFORMANCE ACTIVITY 



mi 



^ ^ t'' » 







12^ 



















Activity 


1-2 . 


3-4 


5-6 


7-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21+ None 




Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Band ^ 


N» 6 


N« 19 


N- 35 


N* 35 


N* 9 


N* 4 


N* 1 




35.00 


31.53 


38.46 


41.63 


52.77 


46.75 


15.00 


Orchestra 


N* 2 


N* 7 


N* 6 


N« 3 


N* 1 


N* 0 


N* 0 




57.00 


35.28 


38.30 


52.00 


24,00 






Chorus 


N« 8 


N» 14 


N« 18 


N* 15 


N« 3 


N» 1 


N* 0 




28.00 


45.43 


44.11 


45.80 


36.66 


37.00 




Band and 


N- 0 


0 

N» 8 


N* 13 


N* 20 


N» 14 


N- 1 


• 

N* 1 


Orchestra 




39.13 


46.07 


41.80 


45.78 


37.00 


22.00 


Band and 


«• C 


N* 4 


N» 10 


N* 20 


N* 8 


N* 1 


N* 3 


Chorus 




25.75 


47.00 


45.95 


50.00 


56.00 


43.00 


Orchestra 


N* 0 


N« 1 


N« 1 


N« 4 


N* 3 


N» 0 


N* 0 


and Chorus 




65.00 


72.00 


45.00 


38.33 






Cherus,.. 


Np 0 


N • 6 


M« 6 


K- 12 


N« :io 


N« 6 


N* 3 


and- 




33.33 


46.00 


49.42 


55.40 


33.66 


53.66 


prehtstra 
















#^fkO only 


0 

1 

» 


N> 0 


N» 0 


N* 1 


»• 0 


N» 0 


N* 0 








63.00 
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Experiehse 

of recognition scores achieved 
an^ difj^feht atnounfs of texting, ei^eriehce in and outside of school. 
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the scores were catiegoritced in iseveral ways* The separation of music 
oiajors, nonmusic isajdrs, iind high school students was maintained. On 
the questionnaire, the subjects; were asked to estimate the amount of 
listening experience, both guided and unguided, they had had. in junior 
high school, senior nigh school, and college. Because of the highly 
subjective nature of these estimates, and the likelihood that the 
terms "some” and "much” on the questionnaire were interpreted dif«* 
ferently by different students, only three gross categories were used 
for the grouping of amount of listening experience. The numbers used 
to indicate the various amounts of listening on items 5, 6, and 7 of 
the questionnaire were sunned. If a student scored a total of from 
0 to .7 points on these itiems, he. was included in the "little or none" 
category of listening experience. If he scored from 8 to 14 points, 
he was included in the *'iome" category, and if he scored from 15 to 
21 points, he was included in the "much” category. The highest 
pdsilblh total was 21 points. Because of the method of combining 
sddfes to estimate a total amount of listening experience, none of 
the liigh school students were classified in the "much” category. 

analysis pf variance was cdXcuIated to cosipare the listening 
ciqieriehcc catai^dries within 'each of the three groups — music 
maj^ Md hiiih school student a. The results of 







TABLE 23 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OF RECOGNmON SCORES: CATEGORY 
VARIABLE— AMOUNT 0? LISTENING EXPERIENCE 



Group 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


iil 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Proba- 

bility 


Music 


Between 


2731.751 


2 


1365,875 


8.134 


.005* 




Within 


62972.072 


3?5 


167.926 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Nonmusic 


Between 


7676.025 


2 


2558.675 


5,765 


.005* 




Within 


528199. S54 


1190 


443.865 








Total 


535875.879 


1192 








High School 


Between 


125.548 


1 


125.548 


0.324 


.58 




Wichin 


132276.038 


341 


387.906 








Total 


132401.586 


342 









^'Statistically Significant 



The analysis of variance computations sLovad that there v;are sig- 
nificant differences between categories within the music majors and 
the nonmusic majors groups, but not within the high school student 
group. A series of jt tests was used to discover which categories 
differed significantly from the others wi':hin the music major and non- 
music major groups. The results of these t tests are shovn in Table 
24. Among the nonmusic majors, persons who had had much listening 
experience achieved a significantly higher mean recognition score 
than did those who had had some listening experience, while the latter 



group achieved a significantly higher score than did those students 
who had had little or no listening experience. Among the music majors, 
those students who were in either the "same" or "much" category 
scored significantly higher than those who were in the "little or none" 




categpry« There was no statistically significant difference between 
the mean recognition- scores achieved by the music majors who were in 
. tha^ysoiBe" and the "much” oatcgorics;. 

TABLE 2A 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN R£COGNlfl(»I 
SCORES ACHIEVED BY NC»JMUSIC MAJORS AND MUSIC 
MAJORS GROUPED BY AMOUNT OF 



LISTENING EXPERIENCE 


Categories 

Compared 


Mean 


t 


if 


Probabilitv’ 


Nonmusic Majors 










Little 

Some 


37.16 

40.66 


1.98 


1089 


<.05* 


Some 

Much 


40.66 

46.36 


2.62 


600 


<.01* 


Little 

Much 


37.16 

46.36 


3,83 


491 


<.01* 


Vbasic Majors 










Little 

Some 


48.88 

56.66 


3.92 


305 


<.01* 


Some 

Much 


56.66 

56.17 


0.24 


322 


>.05 


Little 

Much 


48.88 

56.17 


3.09 


123 


<.01* 



Statistically Significant 

Aaong tha high cckool students, only the ’’little or^ none” and the 
”so*e” categories were populated. Most of the high school students 

'I 

Who classified in thc^ ”so»p” category had not accumulated much 



more than the minimum level of listening experience required for this 



category. Tlius, there was less variahilicy in the amounts of listen- 
itig experience among the liig^ school students chan among the college 
students tested. This small variability might account for the absence 
of a significant difference between the recognition scores in the 
-little or none” and the ’’sane” categories for hi^ school students. 

Academic Experience in Music 

The subjects were asked to indicate the number of academic years 
they had taken formal college courses in music theory, history, and 
literature. The number of high school students and nosunusic majors 
who had had any academic study in these courses was too small to sup** 
port any valid correlational analysis. 

Among the music majors, the mean number of total academic years 
of study in such courses was A. 96, and the standard deviation was 
2.88 years. In order to examine the association of number of years 

of such academic study in music and scores achieved on the test of 

% 

recognition, a product-moment coefficient of correlation was calculated 
between these variables. The correlation coefficient for music majors 
was 40.083. This coefficient is not high enough to be statistically 
si^ificant at the .05 level. This indicates that there is no 
significant relationship between the number of years of academic 
study of college courses in music theory, history, and literature, 
and the scores achieved by college music majors on the test of 
rec(^itlcn. 



The Association of Recognition Scores and Musical Preference 

Subjects were asked to indicate on seven-point scales their 
de'gr.ee of like or 'dislike for five different categories of music. 

The five categories were: (1) classical music (used as an omnibus 
Cerm to indicate what* is sometimes. called art music, serious music, 
or "legitimate" music); (2) jazz music; (3) rock and roll music; 

(4) folk music; and (5) currently popular music (an omnibus terra 
to include show tunes and other music that does not fall into one 
of the other four categories). The seven positions t*n the like- 
dislike continuum were: like very much (7)? like moderately (6); 
like some (5); neutral (4); dislike some (3); dislike moderately 
(2); and dislike very nnich (!)• Table 25 shows the mean recognition 
scores achieved by the total group of 1,914 subjects categorized 
according to amount of like or dislike expressed for music of each 
of the five categories. 

*nie data presented in Table 25 reveal several patterns. In each 
of the five musical categories, most of the subjects indicated some 
degree of liking for the music. Fewer subjects Indicated dislike 
for classical music than for the mufilc of any other category, and 
the most hi^ly populated cell was that for those who indicated they 
like classical music very much. 

The subjects who. indicated they like classical music very much 
itchieved higher recognition scores ^«n did tiiose who indicated 

i . ’ - 

tliey like classical music moderately, some, or were neutral in their 
like for such music. The scores of those subjects In the "like 




moderately,” ‘"like some," and "neutral" categories do not seem to 
difter appreciably £rom each other, but they are higher than the 
scores- those 'Wh 0 t .4®idfcate^ soofe degree o£ dislike for classical 
music. 

TABLE 25 

ME«V2i RECOGNITION SCORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO MUSICAL PREFERENCES 



Musical 

Category 


Like 

m 


la 


la 


Neutral 




(2) 


Dislike 


Classical 


N«838 

48.01 


N*549 

41.35 


N*265 

39o82 


N*174 

41.06 


N* 39 
33.10 


N= 33 
31.61 


N* 17 
32.41 


Currently 

Popular 


N*640 

42.04 


N«593 

43.11 


N*249 

44.21 


N*21S 

45.67 


N* 78 
48.71 


K* 83 
41.98 


54 

47.75 


Jazz 


N»466 

45.67 


N*524 

43.61 


N»393 

42.25 


N*275 

41.72 


N« 97 
43.75 


N*100 

43.93 


N= 60 
40.95 


Folk 


N«581 

43.27 


N*606 

44.90 


N*365 

43.13 


N«221 

42.44 


N* 64 
41.00 


N» 51 ' 
42.84 


N= 27 
37.70 


Rock and 
Roll 


N*399 

41.41 


N*576 

41.45 


. N*303 
43.88 


K*»243 

46.06 


N*129 

44.99 


N=123 

45.92 


N=142 

46.96 



The mean recognition scores achieved by students who indicated 
various degrees of liking for popular music seemed to be lower than 
those achieved by students who indicated dislike or neutral attitudes 
toward this kind of'imisic. An exception to this was the "dislike 
moderately" category, which contained the lowest mean recognition 
score of any of the like-dislike cetegories applied to currently 
popular music. The patterns of differences between the mean recogni- 
tion scores in the various like-^isltke categories within the folk 



ill 










music and jazz music groupings were not clear. The students who indi- 
cated dislike for rock and roll music scored higher on the recognition 
test Chan did those who ittdieated^^a neutral or positive attitude toward 
this music. 

In order to examine the statistical significance of the differences 
between the TOan scores achieved by. students who indicated different 

• X • » / 

amounts of like or dislike for each of the five categories of music, 
a series of axMlysis of varii^e problems was calculated. The results 
of these analyses are shown in Table 26. 









TA2IE 26 

ANALYSIS VARIANCE OP HECOCNITION SCORES: CATEGORY 
VARIABIZ— DEGREE OF LB(E-DISLIKE FOR DIFFERENT 

TYPES OF.MUSIC 



Musical 

CateKorv 


Source of 
V«rl«aee 


Sum of 
Squares 




Mean 

Square 


F 


Proba- 

bility 


Classical 


Between 


36959.115 


6 


6159.853 


15.344 


.005* 




Within 


765971.631 


1908 


401.453 








Total 


802930.746 


1914 








Currently 


Between' 


5902.788 


6 


983.798 


2.355 


.03* 


Popular 


Within 


797027.958 


1908 


417.730 








Total 


802930.746 


1914 








Jars 


Betweah 


4091.439 


6 


681.907 


1.629 


.13 




Within 


798839.307 


1908 


418.679 








Total 


802930.746 


1914 








Folk 


Between 


2849.471 


6 


474.912 


1.133 


.34 


4 


Wltiiiil 


800081.275 


1908 


419.330 






. 


Tatal 


802930^746 


1194 








Rock and 


Between 


7465.833 


6 


1244.306 


2.985 


.01* 


Roll' 


With^ 


795464.^13 


1908 


416.910 






1 


Total . 


802930.746 


1194 
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The data shown in Table 26 indicate that the apparent differences 
between the recognition scores 'achieved by students who indicated 
various degrees of like or disldlfe for jazz and for folk tsusic were 

. ' - ' ^ # -k / ‘ ^ 

< ^ m, ^ 

not great enough to achieve statistical significance at the .05 
level. This means that they may have bean caused by sampling error 
rather than by real differences in recognitiorj. The differences 
between the recognition seorei to. the various like-dislike categories 
in each of the classical ouslc, currently popular music, and rock 
and roll music groups, however, were statistically significant. In 
general, it seems that the greater the degree of liking a subject 
indicated for rock and roll, or for currently popular, music, the lower 
he tended to score on the test of recognition. Conversely, the stu- 
dents who indicated nei^tral attitudes or dislike for rock and roi.1 
and currently popular sausic tended to make higher scores on the test 
of recognition. Students who indicated much liking for classical 
music scored appreciably higher on the test of recognition than did 
those who Indicated moderate liking, socae liking, or a neutral 
attitude, vdtile the students who indicated dislike for classical 
music tended to achieve still lower recognition scores. 

It was believed that the music majors, whose mean recognition 
score was about 15 points higher than that of the nonmusic majors, 
might have been influenced by social or other pressures to indicate 
higher than normal degrees of liking for classical music or dislike 
for the other categories of music. Therefore the analysis was 
repeated separately for each of the three groups— music majors, 

* • » ' * ^ A »»■? r - 
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nonmvisic majors, and high school suudeKts. Analysis ,o£ variance of 
the scores achieved hy rajusic majors, the results of which are shown 
in Table 27, indicated that only ±h the classical music category were 
the differences between the mean recognition scores in the various 
like-dislike categories sufficient to achieve statistical significance. 



TABI£ 27 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECOGNITION SCORES ACHIEVED BY MUSIC 
MAJORS : CATEGORY VARIABLE— DE^RSL OF LIKE-DISLIKE FOR 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF MUSIC 



Musical 

Category 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Saua.res 


M 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Proba- 

bility 


Classical 


Between 


2349.215 


6 


391.536 


2.293 


.03* 




Within 


63354.607 


371 


170.767 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Currently 


between 


1443.220 


6 


240.537 


1.389 


.22 


Popular 


Within 


64260.603 


371 


173.209 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Jazz 


Between 


720.936 


6 


120.156 


0.686 


.66 




Within 


64982.887 


371 


175.156 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Folk 


Between 


1038.834 


6 


173.139 


0.993 


.43 




Within 


64664.988 


371 


174.299 








Total 


65703.823 


377 








Rock and 


Between 


841.859 


6 


140.176 


0.802 


.57 


Roll 


Within 


64862.764 


371 


174.832 








Total 


65703.823 


377 









The pattern of mean scores in the classical music category, the 
only one shown in Table 27 to contain a significant F ratio, was very 
irreg^lar. The number of students and tho man score for each 
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Ixke-disiike category in the classical music classification are shown 
in Table 28. It C£vn. be skf&n, xrota these data that few of the music 

:• -r" .: • 

majors expressed dislil^ for classical music. Almost 75 percent of 
tnem indicated they like classical music very much; over 16 percent 
indicated they like classical music moderately. Thus, there was not 
much variation in the degree of liking for classical music expressed 
by the music majors whp participated in this study. 

TABUS 28 

MEAN RECOGNITION SCORES ACHIEVED BY MUSIC MAJORS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TP DEGREE OF LIKE-DISLIKE FOR 
CLASSICAI. MUSIC 



Degree < 3 f 
Like-Dislike 


Number In Cateeorv 


l^an 


Like Very Much (7) 


283 


56.53 


Like Modert.tely (6) . 


63 


53.73 


Like Some (3) 


8 


44.50 


Neutral (4) 


20 


52.20 


Dislike Socae (3) 


1 


41.00 


Dislike Moderately (2) 


1 


58.00 


Dislike Very Much (1) 


2 


40.50 



The data indicate the presence of some relationship between the 

■ ‘ r 1* ' '• p: K ’ I ■ • ' 

degree of like or dislike eaq^ressed for classical music by music 
majors and the scores they achieved on the test of recognition, but 
the pattern of differences revealed by the mean recognition sccjres 
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seems . somewhat ambiguous, ^is ambiguity results largely from the 
responses of '*tveutral" or lower by . only 24 .(6.3 percent) of the 378 
music majors. ' . . ' . 

The data for music majors reveal chat there is no association 
between different amounts of like or dislike expressed for jazz, folk, 
rock and roll, or currently popular music and different scores achieved 
on the test of recognition. Ther.e seems to be some association between 
the degree of like or dislike expressed for classical music and the 
score achieved on tlie recognition test. 

The analysis of variance problems based on the scores achieved 
by nonmusic majors revealed that only in the classical music category 
was there a statistically significant defference between the recogni- 
tion scores achieved ...by .students who indicated different degrees of 
like or dislike for the music. The data from these analysis of 
variance calculations are shown in Table 29. The mean score and the 
number of students in each like-dislike category for cdassical music 
are shown in Table 30. The pattern of mean score differences shown 
in this table is much clearer than that evidenced in Table 28 for 
music majors. The noxuausle majors who Indicated they like classical 
music very much achieved a mean score 3.71 points higher than the 
students who indicated they like classical music moderately. The 
differences between the "like moderately," "like some," and "neutral" 
categories are 1.49 points or less. Students who indicated some 
degree of dislike for classical music scored appreciably lower than 
did those who indicated neutral attfltudea or sqomi degree of liking. 



TABUC 29 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECOGNITION SCORES ACHIEVED BY NONMUSIC 
MAJORS: CATSGORY VARL\BLE-'DEGREE OF LIKE-DISLXKB FOR 
DiFFE^NT T^ES. OF MUSIC 





Musical 

CatcRorv 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 




Mean 

Square 


F 


Proba*^ 

bility 


Classical 


Between 


8961.198 


6 


1493.544 


3.365 


.005* 


• 


Within 


526914.681 


1187 


443.905 








Total 


535875.879 


1193 








Currently 


Between 


919.659 


6 


153.276 


0.340 


.92 


Popular 


Within 


534956.220 


1187 


450.679 








Total 


535875.879 


1193 








Jazz 


Be tween • 


2671.519 


6 


445.253 


0.991 


.43 




Within 


533204.360 


1J87 


449.203 








Total 


535875.879 


1193 








Folk 


Between 


2213.207 


6 


368.868 


0.821 


.56 




Within 


533662.672 


1187 


449.589 








Total 


535S75.879 


1193 








Rock and 


Between 


2216.630 


6 


369.438 


0.822 


.55 


Roll 


Within 


533659.249 


1187 


449.586 








Total 


535875.879 

• 


1193 


- 







^St:atistically Significant 



A series of ^ tests showed. that the mean score achieved by nonmusic 
majors who indicated they like classical music very much (43«08) was 
significantly higher than that achieved by those who indicated moderate 
liking for such music (39.37). The £ value of 2.489, with 804 degrees 
of freedom, was significant at the .05 level. *nie differences between 
the other adjacent categories were not statistically slgitif leant, 
although comparison of the mean score in the ^neutral” category with 
the mean scores in the various dislike cetegorles revealed differences 
which approached significance at the .0$ level. 
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TABLE 30 



t * 



>IEAK RECOGKITIOX SCQR2S ACHiSViED BV KOSMUSIC MAJORS GROUPED 
■ ' AvC01U»IKQ; T.p ^ IIKE-DISLiKE FOR 



CLAS^ICA'L-^USIC 



Dogrec of 



Li-ke-Di.slike 



Kiiaibef. in Cauegory 



Mean 



Like Very Much (7) 


405 


43.08 


Like Moderately (6) 


401 


39.37 


Like Some (5) 


209 


37.97 


Neutral (4) 


114 


39.46 


Dislike Some (3) 


32 


32.62 


Dislike Moderately (Z) 


21 


30.42 


Dislike Very ^^ch (1). 


12 


34.33 



The data for noiunusic majors indicate that there is no association 
between degree of like or dislike expressed for jazz, folk, rock and 
roll, or currently popular tousic and scores achieved on the test of 
recognition. A significant relationship was found, however, between 
the degree of like-dislike expressed for classical music and the score 
achieved on the recoghition test; students who indicated they like 
classical music very much scored significantly higher than students 
who indicated lesser degrees of liking. 

The analysis of variaxtce of the recognition scores achieved by 
high, school students indicated that there were significant F ratios 
in the classical music and the folk music categories. The results 
of these analyses are shown In Table $1, 
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AXALXSIS OF VA^Tx^^-CS OF-FECOGSlT^XOS S.COittS ACHIEVED BY HIGH 
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-a*^US XC£ X 


Source of 


Si;m of 


■df. 


Hean 


F . 


Proba.- 


Catesorv 


Variance 

%* _ r 


Scuciros 




Souare 


' 


bility 


Classical 


Between 


\ 

• 4813,855 


‘ 6 


8G3.3G9' 


2^116 


.05* 




within 


12758i,731 


336 


379.707 


> 






* Total 


132401.586 


342 


. 






Currently 


Between 


2112.402 


6 


352.067 


0.908 


.49 


Fopular 


: Within 


130289.184 


336 


387.765 




. 




Total 


132401.586 


342 








J&az 


Between 


1666c 310 


6 


277. 71S 


0.714 


.64 




x?-^ thin 


130735.276 . 


336 


389.093 






% 


Total . 


132401. 586 


342 








Folk 


Between 


7864.257 


6 


1310.709 


3.536 


.005* 




Within 


124537.329 


336 


370.647 








Total 


132401.586 


342 








Rock and 


Between 


4123.640 


6 


687.273 


1.800 


.10 


Roll 


Within 


128277.946 


336 


381.779 








Total 


132401,586 


342 









*13n/i- xiuinibcr of student 8 sxmd. chd me ah recogn— tion score for escli 
of iike-di 5 lik« categories for both classical music end folk music 
nr© shown 5i> Table 32. Ofaservation of these data shows that, in both 
categories, hi^ school students who Ihdisaeed greater amounts of 
liking for the lousic tended to achieve higher recognition scores, and 
students i4io iadieatad greater amoonts of dislike for the music tended 
to achiava lower recognition scores. 
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TABli: 32 



ivCHIS'^C BY HIGH SCHOOL STUD^IS 

^ J .’ - AGcb'^iN^ to degssb likjc-dxslike fo^ 
■-"■:'/^^\^r.'^r ‘ >2}S.I§: fk^;^W'£ .FOIiC 'JJUpC 



GROUPED 



* 0 * !•? I ’ J * " T 



^ -•■-DajK^^eev<^f * ^ - ■ • - GlassicaXirMig. 



?61]^ ?lusic ■■■ • 



■ Si^e*gi^ikc ' 






Mean 



hike Very Much <7) 


150 


.45.25 


100 


46,40 


'iike Moderately (6) 


wS 

00 


41.47 


76 


.46.32 


Like Some (5)- 


48 


42.64 


- ^ 77 


42.26 


Seul^al (A) 


4G 


40,03 


60 


34.70 


gisiike Some (3) 


6 


3^i.33 


.11 


32.45 


Dislike Moderately (2) 


11 ■ 


31.45 


11 


38.63 


Dislikes Very Much (1) 


O 

V 


19.33 


■8 


36.3? 



The data for high school students indicate that there is no 
association between different aaownts of like or dislxkc- expressed 
for jazz, rock and roll, or currently popular music and different 
scores achieved on the test of rec^ition. A significant relation- 
shipi was found, however,, between the degree of like-dislike exi>rcsscd 
for classical aasic or for folk music and the score achieved on the 

recognition test. 

The separate analyses for music majors, noanusis majors, and high 
school students confirm the finding for the total group that students 
who indicated they like classical music very much tended to achieve 
hitler receghitiioB scores than did studauts who indicated lesser 
degrees of liking for such music. The separate analyses obscured the 
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, ,sii§K V betwc^ej:. rticognitxon scores a^d liking 

, ‘..fox popular Giubic which was found in the 

■^.r*«-^'“ ' - -V . “" •'**'. .%* * 

/ '1^^ they reysaled ia positive rhla- . . ' 

.' , , Itidhship between. rhcdgaStion scores and liking for folk music e^^ressed 

. \hy t^e high schc^l students*. ' • ' • • • 

,,-_ / ~ A series. of correlation coefficients calculated between recogni- 

'tion scores an<i die degrees of like-dislike indicated for the various 
’ • » * * . * « 
kinds of music cohfirsaed the results of the analysis of variance • 

cbij^iarisoas for. the total group. Tnesc coefficients, which arc pre-". 

sented in Table iJ3, are very low. Sven the highest of them indicates 

such a Small association that neither variable could be used effectively 

to predict the other, 

TABIE 33 

. CCEFFICENTS CfF COSSEIATIQi? BETWEEN RECOGNITION SCORES AND DEGREE 

lJKE»blSLIKE FOa VARIOUS TYPES OF IC.JSIC 



















Variables Correlated 


Coefficient 


Probability 


Recbgtiition .Score' X Like- 
Sis like for Rock and Roll 


■ -0.090 


<.01* 


Recognition Score x tike- 
Dislike for Currently Popular 


-0.064 


<.05* 


Recd^nition Score x Like- 
Mslik^ for Folk 


0.035 


>.05 


' -S •</*.' 

keedgnition Score x Llke- 
Disllke for JaiU& 


0.048 . 


>.05 


Reco^ition Score x Like- 
pisllke for-'Ciftsai ’ 


• o.m 

. " tr. * -’ ' 


<.01* 
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iiie coeffltilant between rccogr.Iwon scores and the degree of like- 
ydieiite tbst bete^en rccognit-lon scores and degree ' 

. .Vo^ -^lie^aislike 4i.d adr achieve statistical significancee. *bd 

posiitive coefflcie4-t correlation between liking for classical vaiapifk 

' . . . ' '■ '■ ■ • ‘ .'■” ,-.- ., • •■■ ; . ■: ■ ' • - v' • . ■• ' 

2 tnd recognition score:&, although low, .was statistically significant; SQ 
. wore the low .negative correlations liefcween recognition scores and liking 
for currently -popular or rock and roll music. , 

Baca subject was asked to choose his favorite kind of 'music : from 
among, the five* alternatives t classical, currently popular, jazz,' folk, 
and rock and roll music. The number of subjects who chose each cate- 
gory as favorite and the mean recognition scores achieved by those 
subjects are presented in Table 34. 

. ■ ' TABI2 34 ' 

HEAR S^OGNITION SCCMSES ACHIEVED BY SUBJECTS WUO 
INDICATED DIFFERENT KH^S OF MUSIC 
AS THEIR FAVORITE 



> „ 



M 



Favorite 


2&isic 

Malbts 


Nonmusic 

Maiors 


High School 
Students 


Total 


Classical 


H»278 


N*328 


N*116 


*' N=722 


. > i: ’ 


56a8 


42.88 


M.94 


48.33 


Currently 


27 


Ni<437 

-• 


N» S^6 


.N*560 


Popular 


54.55 


38.76 


41.94 


40.07 


Rock and 


N* 3 


N* 88 


N* 43 


N«134 


Roll • 


48^80 


41.28 


39.23 


40.78 


Folk 




N«214' 


K* 35 


N«268 


• . ' . ...: 


54.38 


37.60 


43.71 


39.60 


Jass ' 


N« 51, 


N«126 = 


N* 53 


N»230 


: •- .- ■ 


« , > " ' ** * 


• , %(m6 ' ' 


39.85 


42.^1 
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Il^pectidtt Ta^^ 34 shows that in each group, the students who 
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favorite. There dees not secci to be any consistency otlierwise to the. 
pattern of the scores within the groups,. A series Of analysis of 
variance, cosjpntations, the .resjults: of %^ich are shown in Table 33, 
indicated tba.t for .mu«ic,j^jors a^ for high school students, the mean, 
redo^nitix® scor4^": -in -the various categories- did not differ sufficiently 
to achieve statistical significance. The mean recognition scores in 
Che various categories of musical favorite did differ significantly in ■ 
the nonmusic maj.oc and Che total group analyses. (‘Ihe .presence of Che- 
extra degree- of. freedoa in the between groups section of the analyses 
for noxscus.ic c^jors and the total group was caused by the miscoding 
of a single studei^C's data into an^extra category for the analysis 
by fflusical favorite , The effect of this was to lower the F ratio 
for these two aiialyses.) 

For the total group, the mean recognition score' achieved by the 
students idio Indicated classical trtuslc as their favorite was appreci- 
ably h^her than ^e maan score achieved by students who indicated, 
other, kinds of ausic as their favorites* However, the differences ' 
between the ne^ sco.res achieved by students who indicated jazz, 
rock and roll, folk, or currently- popular music as their favorites 
did .not seen to vary appreciably* A serie.s of ^ tests showed that 
the mean score in the classical suBic category was significantly 
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Source ©f ' 
Variance 


"Susi of 
■ Squafes^ ■ 


M. 


Mean 

Scuare 


F 

•M» 


Proba- 

billty i 


Music 


Befci^etl 


' 711.533 


: 4 


177.883 


1.021 


.40. -. . 


‘ 


■t^ithin 


6,4992.289 


373 


174.242 








Total 


6570'3,823 


3’77 


• 




'. , ■ 


KonmusiC 


Between 


4967.293 


- 5 


993.458 


2.223 


.05* 


' 


Within 


530908.586 


1188 


446.893 






:: 


Total .'; 


535875,879 . 


1193 








High' School 


Between 


1607.547 


4 


401.887 


1.038 


.39 




Within • 


130794,039 


338 


386.965 






• 


Total ■ 


132401.586 

V 


342 


' 






Tot^l 


Between 


28901.866 


5 


5780.373 


14.256 


.005* 




WitHih 


774028.881 


1909 


. 405.463 








• Total 


802930.747 


1914 
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najors> 5A0 indicated; different types music as their favorite %»erc- 

ttoc.^lar^, as -those beevper;ii the total group mean scores. The mean 

% ' 

of. .the highest category* classical music* was significantly higher 
^uffir tha t^ l^st^. limans* those of the folk and currently popular 



2a994 and 2.624 with 570 and 763 

^raes of freedtts* i?esfactiyalyi probability <.0X in both cc.4fes). 
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■ I V Musical; >u^ tended to achieve -higher riecognrtib^ 

1-^^ . shbres than did the sSidehts wh.O' indicated other types- 6i mus,iC;as , 
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_, U ITnis aisbCiation seemed to hold for nonmusic majors, 

but riot for. music majors or high school students when their scores 
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Tlie Association of Recognition Score.s and Affe^iv^ Response _ 

Tm analysis of the association of recognition scores and affective 
x,esponse was approached in two ways* Analysis was maue o*. the cofreia 
tioR between recognition 'Scores and like-dislike scores on each item 
of the test, and between total recognition scores and total like-dislike 
scores. I’able 36 shows the correlation coefficients for iike-dxslikc 
and recognition scorea on each of the 14 test items. All of the cor 
relation coefficients, were positive, but so low as to be of little or 
no s^ractiCRl value. Sleven of them proved to be statistically signi^i* 
cant} that is, they were not likely to have occurred by chance. Thus 
it dan be said thatr in general, l^ere is & positive correlation 
between the degree ,of like-dia like expressed for- the specific music 
which repeated and altered thesaes were recogni.^ed and the recogni- 
tion score achieved. on that particular item of the test. However, 
the correlation is so^ ssksll thefc would be of no value in predicting 
one Variable Jproa- ^ja others- . > i ■ 
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Item -'Xante ■ C.orroiatijbh 


Prob^- 


' ' ^ 

I^.cTii Same 


Correlation 


Pfqba* • 


, . -.■• • Coefficient- . 


bikty 




Co-5fficient 


bitity, V 


i'Hoaar.t.-riJJo . . 12 


■K>.082 

* \ 


ce-ii* . . 

V * 


Tschaikovsky 


+0c 131' 

• w ■ . . ' ■ 


<.01*: ■ 


Oello ^oio 


+0.071 ' = 


<.05* ; 


Schubert 


+Q..079 \ 


<.05*; 


Baydn Xo^ $4 


+0.034 


>.05 . . 

+ ' 


Walton 


+0..103 


<01* 


Prpkofieff So. 1 
3rd Hovement 


+6.106 


1C.OI* 


Haydn So. 96 


+0.049 


>.05 


diamond 


+0.173 


<01* 


Elgar 


+0.087 


<01*. 

I. 


Prokofieff So. 1 
2nd Kpvesnent 


+0.173 


<,01* 


.Mozart So. 13 


+0.053 


>.05. 


Gliere 


+0.159 


<.GI* 


Kodaly 


+0.083 
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^tac7lstically Significanc 

Correlation coafficients between total recognition scores and 
total affect scores were calculated for each of the three groups 
.music majors » notmasic majors, and high school students — * and for the 

i . w “ ' * 

total group. These coefficients are shown in Table 37. Each of the 
coefficients was high enou^ to achieve statistical significance at the 
•01 level, but so low as to be of little or no practical signlficaCiCe. 
%ese data indicate that there was a low, positive relati<mship be,* 
tween total affect scores and total recognition scores achieved by 
the subjects tested in this study. The correlation coefficientn arc * 
s/9t hi^ enough* however, ta bo useful for predictive purposes. 
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Correlation Coefficient 


• ^ m 

Probability 


Majors 


. *fe0,146. 

• V k 


<.01* 


Uoi^sio-Majdrs. 


^-iOAZO / 


.<.01* ■ 

\ 


iii^; School Students 




‘,<.01* ■ 


Total Group 


■ ' \ ^A9:2 ■ ' . 


<01* 



^1 



The data fro© both the i^ly$is of individual items and the 
analysis of total affect and total recogniticm scores secsi to indl« 
cate that there is a Idw, but positive, correlation between the 
liking esi^ressed for the .music of the test of recognition and the 
recognition score achieved. 

The Association of ^ecoroit lon Scores and Academic Aptitude, 

The measure used to estimate academic aptitude for the purposes 
of this study wai the curialatiya grade point average. This choice 
^s made da the assisoptida ^t:^ performance is highly 

edrf elated with academic aptitude. Grade point averages were 
gathered from the colXegd records of the! students who participated 
this staiy ani, aecesfiry, weri edavetted to a four-point 
scale. The a«an ^rade point i^erage of thte music majors was 2.166 
6h a sta^aMf^deviAtii^^^ of. T.ilS* ^iie‘ the mean grade point 
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I'he results- d£ thesd caicula.t.ions are shiDwn in. Table SSi 
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B2C0GNITI<5U SCORB-GSADE POI^- AVESAfiE COSREIATXON C0EFFICXSKT5 
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- Group 



Correlation Coefficient 



Probability 






Kiisic Hajors • ' 

konsaislc Kajers 
T^>tsl College Sa^Ie 



-0.017 

+0.077 

+0»065 



>.05 . 
• <.05* 
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<.05* 
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^Statistically Sigftlficimt 

The data presented in Table 38 show that the correlation coef- 
ficient between the grade point averages and the recognition scores 
achieved by the music su&jora did not achieve statistical significance; 
that is, it is likely to be the result of sampling error. The coef- 
ficients of correlation between grade point average and recognition 
test score for nonaosic majors and for the total grroup were positive 
in direction and high enbu|^ to tichieve statistical significance at 
the ,05 level, ^ey were, however, too low. to be useful for purposes 
/of prediction. These data v^eem to indicate that there is little or 

m 

no relationship betwien ^e recognition of repeeted and altered themee 
in »sic, as laeasured^ ««d scad«kie aptitude. In evaluating this 
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Surcnary 



Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to measure the recogniticm of 
repiMtted aad altered themes in music, and to investigate the associa- 
tion of these recognitions, as measured, with different kinds and 
asMRmts of musical experience, axis leal preferences, like or dislike 
for the music in which the themes were repeated or altered, and 
cumulative grade point average. 






Background of the Prohlem 

^e offering of music courses in the public schools of the 

y 

United States has been Justified variously on the basis of intrinsic 
and extrinsic values. In the exigencies of teaching in the public 
schools, many music educators have developed programs %diich tend to 
emphasise the latter rather than the former. However, several causes 
have- led music educators to. devote increasing attention to program 
of i^tructlon based upon intrinsic purposes foir^e teaching of 
amisic. This inereasad attentipn to intrinsic valtws has led to 
renojMd interest in teaching for the development of sensitivity to, 

-L, ‘ ^ 

and appraciatien <Kd, art music. Som procedures of music educati«i^ 
i^sM oiV theia pwEi^jii^^ bo haJ^^.a't^nts develop skill 
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The repetition and alteration of tr vrinutic material is an Ic^jortant 
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characteristic of the music which ausic educators hope to teach, 'Hie 

-* - ^ 

^sei^nt study ptd^idei an estimate of the association of the rsco^i- 
tion of repeated and altered themes with different kinds and amounts 
of musical experience within and without the school music progras. 

Music educators are interested in developing several aspects of 
appreciation for music among their students. They hope that their 
students will learn to evaliiate music, and respond affectively to It, 
The data gathered in this study provide some information for use in 
evaluating the association between recognition of tonal relatlonsliips 
in music and affective response to that music. 
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Review of Related Literature 

Research into music listening, in attempting to isolate variables, 
has tended to be concerned with recognition of stimuli abstracted fr^ 
the complex musical stimulus rather than with listening to music per 
se.' Such studies of isolated tonal stimuli depend primarily for their 
results on the eutochthooous properties of the nervous system. They 
are investigations of discriminations which are influenced primarily, 
but not exclusively, by genetic cepacity rather then Jby learned skills 
in the use Of that capacity. Listening to a complex work of music, 
however, although based upon genetic capecity, depends on leemed 
skills" Ih'-'i^e a^'of;'that capacity. 

Several st^iet wera Cited to confirm that musical stimuli can 
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Stihiull were reviewed. These studies resulted in various cdnclusiohs, 
Soiae ^eVc evidence of definite, positive, snd seei\ingly ceussl rele- 
tic^'^ips between atusical experience and tneasured alstenihg skills, 
others showed low, negligible, or nonexistent relationships 
bet^eh -these factors, fS&^ of this variety of conclusions wes 
probably caused by the different sorts of "oaisical experience” 
evaluated in the different studies. Most of the studies indicated 
that persons with lausical training tend to make higher scores on 
iBusical listening tests than do persons without auslcal training. 
Different aaountt and different kinds of nusical training seem to be 
Asibciated with different swsical listening test scores, elthou^ 
there are indications that these relationships are not of the siiiple, 
linear sort. 

m 

le'eause repetition aiT d alteration of themes in Western art 
music is often based on the manipulati<%i of melodic materials, 
Xltarature cooceroiiig the recognition of melody in music was cited. 

It IAS shown that tha aasc with which a theme can be eognlced end 
remenibered dep^mds upon a number of factors, including the complexity 
4>f the melodic seance. For persons in Western culture, it is 



peesible te arremge different meledic etnicxures on e continuum of 






cuB^lexlty, and time to arreage a sequence, of* increasing difficulty 
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4>y. .iatcilig^jce. te«fe «c,ore« j, jKui.s^i^at ^tt^dc^ 
lay ttasuijargl*gd tests ^f musical ability or lauslcal talsttt* 



* ^. . )Qlisx{;cBtUsical. aptitude, va.3 measured by tests basad on the .rec.c^gniticKp 



.* . ' - till ^tjonai' st:i>muli dependent io.r the most j^art on the autocKthonous 



, -^^opert^e of the* sensory system, its, ae»»>nfitrated relationship with 
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inteiiai^ence was Jo», When measures ^o£ ious;U'.al ab^ity were based on 
.^ra cofoplex cusicai taslMJ, the relationship between musical ability 
a^ ^^telligence. seemed to be higher* 

. The relationships between the hearing ,of musical stimuli and 
affective responses to those stimuli also hava been studied by a 
nusd»er of investigatorso Some of these studies were concerned with 
the influence of repetition of the musical stieultj^s upon affective 
respasse. Several of them demonstrated that repeated listening to 
the sasm music was accompanitd by affective shift, a shift idtlch was 
positive in direction ,1» the cases of s^isticated, complex muei^l, 
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As audio-visual testing device was eonsturucted to measure 
recogttiticn of repeated and altered themes in 14 musical items, and 
,,jif fectlve respomee to the uem items on a seven-point continuum of 



Xii»-dlsiika. ^ ansWr booklet for tills test contained a questionV 
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cooposed bet^ek 16^ thit |>rescn^day, and represented 
iltidiag the song fbrsiy the theme and variations* the rondO, and, wO 5 ^ 
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oaddn. The ousical itesis ranged in length frooi less than one to 
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. _ _ 

t^ree siniitcs, and the entire test* including the questlomiaire seOtl^# 
took about 45 minutes to administer. 

' The total sample tested was 1,914 peraont. The teat was admiaf^ 
istered to 1,572 collega and university students, both music and 

s 

noanufic majors, in four sddweatem etates, and to 342 high school 

studehts'in Kichigan. Individual item recognition scores, total test 

»■ 

recognltioa scores, individual item affect acorea, and total test 
affect scores ware Obtained for each subject 1 A 0 toOk the test. 

Cumulative grade point averages were obtained from the school records 
of the college- students who served as subjects for the study; tiiese 
averages were used at astimators of academic aptitude in the analyaic 
of the data. All of tiia tast, quastioonaira, and grade point data for 
asiOh subjact were punched on* cardi for computer processing. The 

* t 

OOiputaiiiBS e^ itatiscieal analysis of. data mara dona on the 
CoiitfOl Data 3600 cenputer at Hlehigaa Stata Univarsity. Xafotmatiom 
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«.. . . . lailkad frosi the qiM was used to cast the recognitiem scores 

; nl^^UWd'rhy'i^^^ varlMi' groups fox the purposos of 

J^lftiM-0 ftatistisnk. tosts usod ipiii^ 'thg enalysii of verilMCU* 
sdl -tho-trddsityiisi^ oorxUlnfeidn. 
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cieaift ^•^osai.iioa score for tli^ entire saaple of If 914 j$tudentt 

by busi<^ ^Jbre ii«». 55 .4t# 

I cot e wa« »ignificantiy;higto the mean of 40.01 afehievcd by 
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-1' iseiora aad the mean of 42.42 i^hieved by high ichck>t students* 
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ahK^l students mac .not atatiaticaXly afgnlflcdat. There were ho 
a^ciatically algi^f leant diiKerencee.;^t»f^ the aceh acoreb achieved 
by atudenta a& the varioua elaaa levela. 

When the recognition acorea achieved by auaic majors were caat 
into entegorii^'S representing different kinds or combinations of 
experienje in nusical performance activityf it was f^nd that the 
differences between the mean scores in the band; orchestra; chorus; 
band and orchestra; band and ehorua; orchestra and chorus; band, 
orcheitra, and chorus; and piano only catofoties ware not stetisticelly 
oigniflcent. A aiailar lack of aignificent diffarances was found 
ambnl idwi scorai achieved by the high school atudonts. Among the 
2 iionaausic majors » howaverf dwiro wtro sovoral signifitaht differonces. 
The highoot eman rtoognltlen score wee achidbed by the students who 
had participated in a cdabinatlyt of bandf otebes^af and chorus. 
Stiidtttti idto had ^tleipat^ in ehecuSf or in chorus in combination 
with band a^/br or^iaatra scorad algnlf Icahtly highar then those vho 
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..... scores wvr«...i:fist: ^, 1^,0 categories rap.resent« 

,,. a«c«ihts- e^|e,:^|ence .ia p.erfpxmnc.e |i^tlviti.«S;; 

noxu^|i^c 
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^|or Atsc the high sch<wX stucienil groups* were no statist^vcally 

significant differences aaong the scores achieved by the sivsie tosjors. 

the noionusie oajdrs and high sch^l sfudents* persixis at pro* 
gressively higher levels of total aai^t of isxperience in perforaaiice 
'activities tended to achieve prog:^Mlvely hiffhef recognition scores* 
In the categories biidier Uiaa 11*15 years of experience » furthsr 
increases in apount of perfoxtsance exparience vere not accoapanied by 
higher recognition scores. 

Analysis of the interaction of aaount and kisid of perfornance 
experlance indicated that, aaong noonusic sMijors, students vho had 
participated in coablaations of activities including chorus tended 
to achieve higher scoros on the test of recognition than did students 
vho had had an equal atspomt of axparience in a tingle instriiaental 
activity* 

When the raeognitlon acoraa vera cast into categories represent* 

*■ 

Ing different total anoimts of guided ai^. unguided listening experl* 
ancc» it iiata found that both aucic and nonaueic aajora vho indicated 

i. ' 

prograaaiveXy higher aaKxmtc of listening ei^rianee tended to 
achieve progresaively hii^r recognition scacea. Ihis aaaociation 
im» not found in thn< OfUilyaia of the eegree achieved by the high 
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iChool atudemte* Hone of t1^ high achool atudanta had aecMailated 




anc^ lictgniMig: bn clnagifiad in the **aueh*' experianca 
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icoiioge c<>ut8e$ in theory, histssy. 
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■ Tnveitig^ti^ of; of recogcition scores and musical 

p1fi1filfenc0t for the total grodp rcvealod that students %dio indicated 

^ i - 

■^f wuMic to achieve hif^er scores 

da ^^a test of raco|aii;tiott than did students «ho indicated lesser 
dO^'eea of likinii or neutral attitudes toward sucti music. The latter 
gr«^s, however, tended to achieve higher mean recognition scores than 
did tha sts:dea£s who indicatad dislike for classical music. Inverse 
reiatiottshipa ware found hetwtan amo u n t of liking expressed for rock 
dad roll muaic, or curiantly popular music, and recognition scores 
^hiaVad* So atsoeiatidff was found batween like»dislike for jas* or 
fditi muiie and raceghitian aeoras. lhasa aaalysas were repeated 
far tSai maa aoamuslc majors, and high school 

In each eaaa tha positive association between amount of 
«ipriasid-ie*r claaeicdl MtU and raeognition score achieved 
Oii ^ Tha tosarse raiationshipa batwaan liking for rock and 

f^il, or Gurrantiy popular nuaic, and recof^ition scores were not 
found''' In' aiiy oi^'lfiaaa Hirea groups* A positive association was 
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, .. .V ^ -\1^# iii&j5ic,ts weT^ as^d to ch^se their favorite type of music 







^pular,** "jars,” 

Lf/ ji^ht^fi^aBt difference* 

-? 5 ^|#i ^<^uis&:^hc.tsai*n^^ achieved by imiaic major* 

who indicated, -different; type* of music a* tlieir favorite, nor were any 
*i^ific.ant differesce* f ou^. bctiifeen the »i*^ acores achieved by high 
achoel st*odents«. ^JJhen: the* *cet**vbf-the ivMiMtic majors and the total 
ggotap mera analysed--^ ■ t itrVibb-; thO'sa^ituden t a who chose classic^ 
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music as their favorite tended to achieve higher scores on the test of 
recognition thhn did dibsh mho chose one of the other types of music 
as ^vorite. • 

Calcttlacion of ;the correlation coaffielents between recognition 
scores and affect sceras'^ichtavad on the iladividual items of the test 
yielded statistically significant positive correlations on 11 of the 

i ‘ - 

14 items, but the coeffidlettts mere so lorn St to have little or no 
predictive: value. (tWi hi|^iast Bie coefficients of 

correlation hetmoem to^l-affact 4tore and total recognition score 
mere calcdlated iiw mtoiomajors, namiusic majors, high school student*. 
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st*tl«tically,-.*^ificaht.,. but- .too' low to hato'-'itoy important predictito '-.. 
valua*. Tha.higtoi-t;AOi^fi»lant.:^ to^ (+0.192).; 

An analyaU mjf tosocto^ ond recog» 

nltio^ •tMh ’*•« ^^^latiag tha correlation 

cdafftolaata avarage* and the 
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I ' ' /■' study. No relationship having any -predictive value was found. 

Answers to the Questions Asked in this. Study 
Followihg arc^ th« questioos posed for this study and their 
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answers based upon the data obtained; 

1, To ^at extent are repeated and altered thematic 
material in music recognized by freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior, and graduate music majors in college? 

Out of 124 passible points, swsic majors achieved a 
mean recognition score of 55.46 points. There were 
no statistically significant differences between the 
mean scores achieved by the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior, and graduate music majors %dio 
participated in this study. 

2. To what extent are repeated and altered thematic 
mavterial In music recognized by high school students 
and by freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, and 
graduate nonmusic sisjors in college? 

Out of 124 possible points, high school students 
achieved a siean recognition score of 42.42 points, 
and nonsnisic major college students achieved a 
mean score of 40.01 points. There were no sta- 
wistieally signifieant differences between the 
CTf an scores achieved by freshman, sephomore, junior, 
and senior high school students, nor between ^e 
mean scores achieved by freshman, sophomore, junior, 
senior, and. graduate nonmusic majors in college. 

The difference bet%ieen the meen scores achieved by 
high school students and college noamusic majors was 
not statistically significant. 

3 a Is there' any significant difference be&?een the mean 
recognition scores made by music and nonemisic majors? 

mean recoj^itlon score achieved by music majors 
ma 15.45 peints higher than that achieved by non- 

flitJoYsv Tht* «ii££#r«iic* w*# 

significant beyond the .01 level. 
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In vhac way are the recognitions n'.easured associated 
wil^ experience in different r.usicai performance 
activities? Arc there an^ signl-ficaht differences 
between, the stores achieved by groups of stu- 
dents who ha^C' particlp^t4 following 

activities? ' ^ '.' • 



A. 

B. 



C. 

ii. 



E. 



G. 

H. 



Batid. . . 

Orchestra. 

Chorus . 

Band and Orchestra •; 

Band and Chonts. 

Orchestra. and Chorus. 

Band, ^cbestra, anc Chorus, 
Privata Pliino ILess'oUs'. 

None • 



The nonmusic toajora achieved mean recognition scores 
which ranked the performance categories in the fol- 
lowing cescCndlhg order: band, orchestra, and 

chorus (49.71); orchestra and chorus (44.76); 'hand 
and chorus (44.72); chorus (41.11); band and orchestra 
(33.06); band (36.42); piano only (35.82); and none 
(34.62). The differences between the mean scores 
achieved by chose who had bad no perfoniance esqpsrl- 
ence and tiiose idio had participated In piano only, 
band, orchastca, or a combination of band and orches- 
tra were not statistically significant. Those who 
had participated in chorus alone , or chorus in 
combination with band and/or orchestra, achieved a 
aigniflcantly higher score than those who had par- 
ticipuced only In piano or band. The differences 
found «aong, the scores achieved by nonmusic majors 
were not evident among thOM achiaved by the high 
school students or the omsic majors. Aok^ the 
latter two groups, none of the differences between 
mean scoi^s in the various categories of mueicel 
perfonuhice experience achieved stetisticel signif- 
icance.' 



In what way are the recognitions oeesured associated 
witlii different amounts of esqM^rience in the different 
nusicei perfoxoMUiee activities, listed in number 4? 



Aaapiag nboisueic mejors and Mgh stjheol students, 
gross'' of pefsjras' i4o had .h'^ progressively greater 
totf i; cbmposife . loounts. br'^x^.rienee in performance 
ahtl^fies- git&tliy -achie^id' prdgresiivaly' higher 
misb i.cpr||;dn.-^l|>e!''|:ehl' o£ teM Among nusic 
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jaajors the diff^rerices between the mean recognition 
scores in the various amount of performance e:^eri- 
ence categories were not statistically significant. 
There was some tentative evidence that among non- 
music majors, those who had had a given amount of 
experience in a combination of chorus and band and/ 
or orchestra scored significantly higher than' those 
who had had an equal total amount of experience in 
piano aloue or band alone. 

In what way are the recognitions toeasured associated 
with various amounts of experience in listening to 
music, as estimated from a combined rating of amount 
of teacher-guided listening experience, aaotint of 
unguided listening experience, and aiaount of recital, 
and concert attendance? 

Mong the college music majors and nonmusic majors, 
those who had had much listening e:^erience scored 
significantly higher on the test of recognition than 
those who had had little or no listening experience. 

The nonsiusic majors achieved the following mean scores 
in the three categories representing amount of listen- 
ing experience: much (46.36); some (40.66); and. little 
or none (37.16). pie differences bet%ieen the mean 
scores in these three categories were statistically 
significant. The music nkjors achieved the following 
mean scores: much (56.17)1 some (56.66); and little 

or none (46. 8S). The mein of the little or none 
category was significantly lower than the means of 
the other two categories, but the difference between 
the means of the much ai^ the some categories was not 
statistically sighlflcantV Kane of the high school 
students tested had had etiough listening experience 
to be classified in the category of much listening 
ei^eriance. The difference between the mean scores 
achieved by the hl^ schboT students in the some 
(43.31) ar^ the little' of none (42.04) categories 
was not statistically significant. 



2n what way are' the recognitions measured associated 
with different aoiounte of formal study of music in 
courses of music ^theory, history, and literature? 



Only the Musiil: students bested had had anough academic 
study of music, in such eotifses to allow ibeaningful 
ahdiyjiis.. a' vas^M assiKiatian between the num- 
ber bf y^fs acadi^io b of miisito in courses of 

and the scofes 
majors. 

lit ^ 

1 \ r ' ^ 5* * f"*' * 'f y- ' . • 



In vhat. way- are rh.c. rccpgniwion^ measured associated 
with cifferenc levels of academic aptitude, as estixoated 
by--cuB?i^tiv^ average?. 

The coefficient of correlatiori between cumulative grade 
point averages and recognition scores achieved by non- . 
music majors, although statistically significant, 'was 
so loti; as to be of no practical value. The correlation 
coefficient «>etween> these , variables for music majors was 
not statistically significant. Grade point averages 
were not available, for. the high, school students tested 
in this study. 



In what way are recognitions measured associated 
with .apical preferences? .Eow are they associated with 
preference for classical music, jazs music, folk music, 
currently popular music, and rock and roll music? 



Students vdio indicated very much liking for classical 
music achieved higher mean recognition scores than did 
those students who indicated lesser degrees of liking 
or neutral attitudes toward classical music; the latter 
groups achieved higher scores than did those students 
who indicated varying degrees of dislike for such music. 
An inverse relatiooshlp seemed to hold between degree 
of liking for rock and roll music and recognition 
scores, and also between degree of liking for currently 
popular music and recognition scores. There was no 
significant association between eiqpressed like or 
dislike for jazz or folk tousic and recognition score 
achieved. Students who indicated classical music as 
cheir favojite of tLe five types — • classical, jazz, 
folk, currently popular, and rock and roll — scored 
significantly higher on the recognition test than did 
those indicated one of the other types as being 
favored. 'There were no appreciable differences be' 
tween the mMh score# achieved by those students who 
indicated favorites among the. other four types of music. 



In What way are the recognitions measured associated 
with reports of liking'disliki^ of the music of tlie 
items of the recognition testi 






the CMffidienie of correiation between recognition and 
affect, scone were atatisti|^aliy eignificaat for 11 of 
the 14 ituiiyi^ual itm j Irat ^re to low as to be of no 
prsdioiwi^^ltid^h TbitaOt^Pf lati^ coefficient between 

total rOcoghitii^i and vtotal affect scores, althou^ 
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Conclusions and Racasrcendations 

l; -t > -4 data.^atbercd i^ this study do not provide evidence 

or causal relationships, several conclusions can be drawn, and recom- 

/ .If- - ^ " - 

; ;:' >^ehdations developed, frosa theo. There is a difference between the 

- r^^-'^s. ' - 

~' recognition scores achieved by music majors and notuuusic majors %diich 
does not seem to be associated with any of the variables investigated 
in this study. It is reccoBtended that further investigation be 
imdartaken to seek the source of this difference. 

Participation in piano lessons, or in band only, seems to have 
little effect in enabling students to develop the listening skills 
measured in this study. From the data it seems possible that partici- 
. patira in chorus, or in chorus in cembination with instrumental 

activities, is somewhat more effectiva in enabling students to develop 
thasa Ilatening skills. Howevar, participation in performance acciv- 
itlaa in geaaraX saamad, from tha data, to have only a minor associa- 
tion with the listening skills meuurad. Kaay years of participation 
in thase activities seamed to ba neeaaaary before any appreciable 

Increase in recognition scores bacama avident. Such performance 

* * » * 

activities cocflprlie tdie bulk of the muaic curriculum in the secondery 
school. It aeama that music educators. If they want to better align 
t^lr atatamanta sad thair practice, have three possible courses of 
eetiem: (1) to reviae the goals oif muaic adueetion to eliadneta tha 
d^lopmant of Uatanimg skills, at Xaaat of tha tort maaaurad in 
. ; study, as a siaj^ ate; (2) to.reorganiva tha taaching of 
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o^ tiiel^ llsttning^ or 0 ) reviio the miisic curriOulua to 

v:»v tGat9t1t ^ %feilcii theie ekit^ii ere iootg effectively taught. 

" The recogalci^ aklteiit this i'tuhy siuwed to he • 

a# aoctated with llsteiiia* experietlci?. A refined inve>tigeti<» of the 
nature of the listening ekjeriehceft^tt effective in deVelop^iBg such 
recoghititn skills should provide 'date ^Aet would be of tise to satsic 
i^tAitorS In plannln# revisions of the anasic curriculum or the 
' re«^imi*etioB'--'Of 'the Iff ^fforaittte 

/ The recOf^itioe 'ekllls smesuf^ lift- thia study did not seem to be 
assoeieted with . the total amount of ecademlc study in courses of w»eic 
theory, history, ead literature. A more refined investigation of 
thie relationship mi#lt ravaal idiethef or not Specific courses such 
as ear traitiing and form analyels haw any influence in the 
development of such skills. 

Xdttle associetioi>wms found be tueen academic aptitude end the 
recognition scores achieved by t&i'ooliegie students tested In this 
study, finreult of thlr investi^t^^ the general popuUtion 

m^t faOult in knemlidgaV at leOstV the lowest levels of acedcmie 
aptitieU fwceasiry far the developimnt of such listening skills. 

A statlstieaUy significant,' low, positive correlation 
was folnid between expressed preferehee >fMr clessicel music end 
aaowit of llstiiint ekiXl exhikited> on the test of recognition. The 
feet --tliit-')hir‘C«i^lhtien-^ .that mniy persons- who 



eiipteiked-pfefe^cia,5#^^^ ^ scores on the 
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i^icfttcd pssjfererice fpr other tjrpet of 
,au.«,ic>. liii 5^idebc«i,iidicet^^ prefeenoe for cUstloal Mioic 
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4^tfio|r « their ttudentt, ibould 
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Mt ti^ect the 4<|velopHMit ef s^h listeiiing okiUs to result «uto- 

- * ' * 

Mtically is au^ m prefereMe* ; 

-...'r A Icuj pesitive cocireUti».^ .?P«iad. between the recogeitiep 
score echieve4 on aost iteas of thk. tist^ sod the degree of likl^ 
expressed for tho tmoio of those ^rtieuler itcM. The feet thet , 
sudi eorreUtiee is loir indicates that the exercise of the listening 
skill saasured in this study does not guarantee that the listener irlll 
like the ausie iM idiich he exexdl^s the skill. Thus ausic educators* 
if they desire that ttieir students dewf lap a liking for a particalar 
ausieal selection* slMald net ejqpeet the dewelopainit aaoog their 
students of the roeegaltien of toaial relatioi^ in that ausic — 
at laaat tha reesgai^lda sf rapad^ aad altarad thsaes aa aeasurad 
in this stisiy — to gnarsatao dSwolspaent of l^ing for that 

as^jle. ■ ■ f.-; 

If this invdatigatlan asm to ha pursued over e longer period 
of tiaa* soveral shanges in tiia tasting procadurs alght pirove to bo 
w^thiditU* Msra Isngtiiy ausieal faat Itaaa could bo uasd to naasuro 
tha racognitlM of tiie % aatarials in highly 

CMldic mdioMtomteio^ ooss^ allagro foia* Tho 

largo groig^ si 
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by -iMkihg .* circle around; that fdllqws tbs '""Si'- 8 






V^'V-’V ;v?^-^- ^ .. . .. . ■.' f 

^S^^^I^^''''T;|biSfc“fiefa2''6^^^ ■•’.'■■i- ■* -»; »-■■'* •' -■ ■•’ ••• *1 »: *.. k ’. 










\ ^': 




^if^;-iiK 4 iip'Mi 5 :g:^na;\:;savi 6 ]tt and all 'tltd tlHa siJMat tn what nusical , activity or combinatign 

o£'Uj|^|^Cyltlaa have you participate? CClixla’ ooa altamative plus alternative 0 i£ it is 

i .' 1 ^Orchcstra;:and, Chorus . . . . 

• . . 2 Band, Orchestra and Chorus . . 

. i 3 Private Lessons only . i *. . . 

. . 4 None .9 

j. . 5 ^ ^ The-Attemetive narked plus 

Private Lessons 0 



♦ e «• • 



' tirf 

^(^Itties GIm Clubs) 
otc}»A9ttu. . . . 



.6 

7 

8 



llS^&^iliif^l^oi^s you have participated, in -the activity or 

activities listed ebove? (In flaring this total, count one for each 
Po^instaneei^ if for two" -years you were, in both band and 
rtejpisu jTTiir irnri — 5*^^ total would be four years. Circle only one alterative.) 

*' • --I- - _ 7-10, ■year's.,^,, • • • •. • 5 

1.2 yeiri . . . \ . . . . . 2 11-15 years . . . . . . . . 6 

^ 3 16-20 years ^ 

. . “. .' -. . . ^ 21> years -. . -8; 

liatealng tn misic -of sny kind outside of school? 
(^fel#ioae altenMtlve for oech school level.) 



(9) 






1S" ' . •'( 



„_r#llfh'. - 



6-iO hours 
2 



^ None 1-5 hours 

0 1 

Q 1 ^ 2 

. 0 12 

j| ■-.' ' 

ily^'^li^iiitfr't work in listeniac to. ausic have you done in school? (Circle 



!!♦ hours 
3 
3 
3 




Little or None 

,0 

“■f ,^ - -j’ 



1 

1 

1 



Httch 

2 

2 

: 1 



xm 



^'7^' ^ ' - 

level.} 

k%^~-'r4T^ * 

;l;^ i-V i3|jiBi__. 





aaidmeitela? ^ (Ciiwle oaa^ eltemet lye. f or each 

..4 > r .^- -'ii 0 /r 



Little or None Soae 

-Q i-,.;.|. ^ 

0 1 
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Jt z *- I 






- ^ - -:*r, ... -'* _ .. 

ii*fljpi!i!i(FiLwww««>"ji^l| iH '"■ ;i i;;j. l. i ii ii.jin(i!ii 






ijUtpeittliS n. *■ 



,* i' ^i;jter j^pet it ion 

■ ' ■ = ■ 

7-: , ’- . • 6 . 

=~ ;. '■■ Very Hisclt; ■ Moderate 



"5HT Neutral 



3 

Mild' 



Moderate 



I D ISLIKE 
Very Much 




IfeS'-’-'SS; iT- t^'- ■ 

||-^^v'--ixiqB 



6 



^i.:- :'. , / Very Much ' Moderate Mild 



dSLIKE 



Neutral "Mild* Moderate- ' Very Much 



.... _,_. 

^^-9< ^Exkct 

®> ' ' 



Alfred Kej^titioi^ 



Sif.”j 






sVery^Muchs^' Modera^' 

■' *■ ■ ■ ' ' 

Rei^etttio n 



MiWr:r Neutrair' - MildT Moderate Ye^ Much 



SISI.IKE 






UKX 



i •*■ 



7 6 5 » 3 2 _ * . 

Very MucK' Moderate Mlid Neutral ^lld Moderate Very Much 



DISLIKE 



Jtepetition 



Alterid itei^titioii 

,-c,> ^ * , ;•• ! 

MK E 7 

Very'Miich 



6 5 » 3 2 : 

Moderate SIH Neural ' 8113 Moderate ^ery 



DISLIKE 



Mach 



12. Exact Kepetition 



Altered |te|^itioa_ 



Very Mum Moderate 



S » 3 

Mlid Meutrai Mild 



nSLXKt 



Moderate Very Mach 









C37^^< 






(AO^LX 



(«2jl 






(A5>: 






^ li 



wx; 



'13;-. ';linet lepetUlee 



Altered MepetltlM 






7 '■■ ■ 

Very heeir 



ilo^arate' 



Mild 



A 3 2 1" DISLIKE 

il^trai Mild Moderate VeryMictt 
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it 






f - .S'- 4 

favyldr MmtbeV 'Uiid Meiitrai 



3.' 2 1 DISUKE 

^14 



|ti|;:~ :||ndt . 



■^/i^.£#-^-AiteieMl^-;i(^^ if .a 










d • i A 3 2 1 DISLIKE 

i|d4•Ia^^' -'^Kd''- 'Heetrai- '--Uiid- ' -Moderate Very Nlacb 
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1. ^ V* 



jf'rS^ well do you like Rock and RcU music? 

j'* -^^'*- . . 

j iaK E\ 7 6 5 4 

5 ; > • Very ' Much Moderate Mild- 

*■ t '^i- i 



DISLIKE 



I » - 

i 

S.' 

(-• ‘ 

• 4 T 

r 

L ' : 

1'f‘fC- 






■M«ut ral Mild. Moderate 

l7i !i^. wclV do you Tike nmsic that ia wrently -popular? , 



Very Much 



LIKE 



2 



DISLIKE 






•Neutral - Mild Moderate . Very Much 



:■ 



fe 

p ! 

& 5r 



Very Much Moderate " Mild 
Ifri How »»1T do you like Polk tauslc? 

LIKE '7- 6 5; 4 . 3 ., 2 _ 1 DISLIKE 

Very^SS Moderate 51X3 Neutral Mild Moderate Very L**u^ 

-19i ttw wtll do you like Jazz Music? 

K •" . • 

UKE 7 6 - 5 . h . . _3_;^ 2 . 1 D ISUKh 

very Muck Moderate 503 HmSmT Mild Moderate Very Much 



20. How well do you like Classical liusic? 
LIKE 7 6 5 



J - 5 



r r- 

> 

f -- 



-‘o j 4 — -3 2 ^ .1 - . D ISLIKE 

very Much Mo3erat<t iSEIH Neutral "‘TKSKmSr Very Much 



21. ^iclt is your favorite of the following five kinds of auslc? (Circle only one altemativa.| 



^;#i-.;r 



Currently popular 
Rock and Roll 
Folk . . . . 

Jazz .... 
Classical . i . 



Foe how s^y acade«te;^s^l^ course# to ssch of the follow^ 







subjects? 




3V-- ■ • 



Sight Singing aag^ Ear draining (Aural Bacftony) 
Hacnony ...... 

' Advanced- MusiC 'Theory • . 

Music Appreciatioa . • . 

■ - .- T ^ , 

Mfblc Histofy" . . . . 



O * e 









’;k 









'Mne?;; 



^^0!lil0-U^jgb!^ mminr 












(Tour nasuK will, not be-nsso^iated 
' t^th your answers to any pai^ o£ 
this questionnaire.) 
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V INS:^U^'XOI)S RECORDED ON TItE X.VPE OF TIS FINAL VERSION 

^irst pa^agc^ph at the- uop^oF page 2 of the answer booklet was 
raa^i r3iheh the: recorded voice .said; 

''Let us.- have an exas^le of this before going on with the 
ins true t ions In an exact repetition of a theme, every- 

thing is exactly the same. An altered repetition has 
some change in melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo, key, 
loudness, pitch of perfoxmance, or performing instrument. 

For instance, here is the first theme of 'Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.'" • 

(At this point, the first theme was recorded, played on a piano.) 

"Here is an exact repetition of that theme." 

(The music was played again 

. "That was an exact repetition because everything was exactly 
the same. Here is an altered repetition of that theme." 

(A version of the first theme was played which had an ornamented 
aielody and a different hanaonizatlon.) 

"That repetition was altered in several ways. The melody 
was changed and the harmony was changed. Here is another 
altered repetition of the theme." 

(A version of the first theme was played which had a dotted note 
figure and omaoients in the melody.) 

"This repetition was altered because the rhythm was changed 
and the melody was changed. Often tlte first theme and its 
repetitions are separated by other musical material. Thus, 
in 'Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,' a second theme is 
interjected between the first theme and its repetition. 
Listen!" 



/ 




(The tune was played in its entirety. The first theme, when it was 
rcpeat;ed, was played exactly as it imis at the beginning of the song.) 

"Did you hear the first theme when It was repeated after 
the. inter jectedmater ial? It was an exact repetition, 
for it was exactly thi same as it wis at th.e beginning 
of the song. Rfow return to the second paragraph of tlie 
directions on page two and silehtly read them along with 
.. lie*" 
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JtW Instructions ,yere then rfead , At the 
;=^f^l|i^^eic'iipns^^^^ S;^ktei^ht was recorded on tape 
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jUJeaSe dp riot -sitig. else that nl^t 

V ■'•^tstracttyour.iMs^^^ if you listen with 

.yOiir and' look at tiic mur.erals only When you 

recognize: a repetition. The musical items are played 
hy an orchestra -rather than; .by a piano as the example 
was i Tour task>, howeyeri i$- Qte sfise • You are to 
listen for repetitions of the first thene in each itea« 
Write doim tl4 liuBlber you see. each tisie you recognize 
‘ an exact or altered repetition. Here is item one. 
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mSTRUCTKX^S 



In many muaical compositions, themes are introduced and then 
repeated at various times throughout the work; Sometimes the themes 
are repeated exactly, and other times they are repeated in altered 
form. Some musical compositions will now be played while a series 
of numbers is projected on the screen. In each of these musical 
selections, please listen carefully to the first theme . It >»ay be 
long or short. Then, each time -you hear the first theme repeated 
exactly, write on your answer sheet in the "Exact Repetition" row 
for that selection the number being projected on the screen. Like- 
wise, each time you hear the first theme repeated in altered form, 
write in the "Altered lepetitioiir row for chat selection the number 
being projected. In every case, write the number being projected at 
the tiae you recognise the first theme being repeated in exact or 
altered form. 



Ihiriiig the brief pause after each selection, please circle on 
the "like-dislike" row for that selection the number that most 
closely indicates your degree of liking or disliking for that 
selection. 






4 . 



Altered Reoetition 


LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extresie Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Reoetition 








Altered Reoetition 


LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Reoeticion 








Altered Reoetition 


LIKE 1 “ *2 


? 


4 5*6 


7 DISLIKE 


. E^:tr«se Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered' Repetition 








^ •-•S' 

LOT! 1 ? 


? 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme NoderdtOi 


Mild 


Nimitral Mild Moderate 


Extresm 



5. ExftCt Repetitions 






LUE 1 2 


' i 


4.- 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extrene Hodetate' 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 






« 


LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme Hcf^srate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 








LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme Koderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Re^titlon 








LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extresae Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 








LIKE 1 2 


? 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 








9 tfHI 

LIKE 1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Renetltion — 


LIKE 1 2 ■ 




__i -i § 


, 7 . DISLIKE 



■ 



V V ';<»• 1 
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12. Exact Repetition 



15. 



Altered Repetition . ^ 


LIKE 1 


2 


3 


4 ' 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme 


Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 






- 


Altered Repetition 








LIKE 1 


2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme 


Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 


LIKE 1 


2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme 


Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 








Altered Repetition 


LIKE I 


2 


3 


4 5 6 - 


7 ^DISLIKE 


Extreme 


Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Moderate 


Extreme 


Exact Repetition 






V 


Altered Repetition 






r 


LIKE 1 


2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 DISLIKE 


Extreme 


Moderate 


Mild 


Neutral Mild Mode.: ate 


Extreme 
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17 • Including Che 7th grade and every year since then, hov many years 
(grounded off to the nearest year) have you participated in each 
of the following school music activitie&? 

Band 

Orchestra 

Chorus or GJee' Club 

Class; in General Music - 

Class in Music Appreciation 

Class.ih Music Theory — 

Snail Instrumental Ensembles 

Small Vocal Ensembles 



18. How niany years of piano lessons have you taken? 

19. How many years of voice lessons have you taken? 

20. How many years of instrumental lessons have you 

taken? 



21. How sRich teacher-guided work in listening to music have you 
been required to do in school? 

Very Much Soaie Little or None 
Junior High ■ 

Senior High o— — . 

College - 



22 • Hew much time have you spent each week listening to music of 
any kind outside of school? 

None 1-5 hours 5-10 hours 11+ hours 
Junior High ______ 

Senior Hig^h 

Co^llege _ 

23. How often have you attended concerts and recitals? 

Very Often Some Little or None 

Junior High 

Senior High «««_ _____ 

College _____ _____ 

24« How well do you like classical music? 

Lik e 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Dislike 

Hxtream Moderate. Mild MettCral Mild Moderate Extreme 




ft'* 
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25. How well do you like jasas? 

lik e 1. 2_„ 3 4 



7 Dislike 



Extresi^ I'loders^e Hlld Keu^ral Hild Moderate Extreme 

26. How well do you Ilk* rock and roll? 

- 3:: ; ""'4 S S 7 PlsUke 

Extreiwi Moderate Mild Meutral Mild Moderate Extreme 

27. . How wall do you like folk music? 



Like 1 



Dislike 



EKtreoe Moderate Mild Neutral Mild Moderate Extreme 

2«c Nhich If your favorite amons the following four types of fmisiet 
Please check only one of the four. 



Folk 



Rock and Roll 



Jass 



Classical 



29. Nhat is your class status? 

Freshman Sophomor e Junior Senior Graduate 



30* Nhat is your major field of study (present or intended)?^ 

31. Hhat is your oame? 

32. Vhat is the name of your school? 



I ■■ 



.ER|cS*»f 
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USSARCU ZNVEintliLr 



• * « * 

;Se&t^. I. (Card 1) 

^ Xa M^ttc your ontiier &o each quattion^ k^ Mokiiif a circle around the 

Vnui^r that follewi the eerrcet oltematlve* Ptcaoe ehowc. only one of the alter* 
aatlveji. listed, after each- fuqitioiiy or, eoch part. of s (qucstibd^ 

• **ee* s aieiiaiea**»*A»*so s eMM ee e aoe *ee iW' e o e<a<jta| i <eefe * ee*** * * '* ee*e *< ** e ********** * * * 

I* What is your college M^or? 

Soae field of i^ie «••«••••••••••••• 1 

SsiB field other tfc s o ooeic • • • • • •«■ «. 2 (61 

2* Vhst is your .college clsesifieetioo this sdioot^. teroT 

1^rtsfa«ui •••••••«*«•••••. v;*#*****! 

Sophoaore ••••••••••••••••••«••• 2 (7) 

Junior •••«•«•••••••«» • •. • • • « • e • 3 

Senior ••••••••••••••••••••«•« 4 



3. 



Including the seveadi grade sad all the tips siMe,. in What Misicsl activity 
or coohinatien of aetivltles haee you garcjUigaladt 



lead ••••••••••••••• ••••••! 

Orchestra •••••o***.****.****.*.! 

Choms (ineluiee glee eluhs) 3 

Send and Orchestra »4 

Band and Checiis 5 

Orchestra and Chorus 6 

Baadf Orchestra and Chares * 7 

Private leseene ealy ••••••• « • 

None of the ehoe e 



4* Whet is the c o nfsiltt tetal ef years thst you have participated in the 
activity er conhiaetien ef ectivities liatcd ehenst (Xa figuring this 
totsl, count one Cer each year in. eeeb eetivity»«chiis, if you utre in 
both bend and choms during year Junior end Senier years in high school* 
.. your conplote total uoutd ha fSeur yasra*) 



1*2 ytars •»•••• 1 

3*4 years •••••••< ••••••••••«••• 2 

5«6 yaars 3 

7+ years •••••••••••••••••••••• 4 

Nona 5 



How auCh tint have yeu e pe n t each waek liataniag to aueic of aay kiad 



outsido of school? 

(a) Junior Highs litno ••••••••»•! 

1*5 houre 

i*10 hours ••••••••••••••••3 

Ilf hours 

(h) Senior High: Hent 1 

1*3 houre • ««e««2 

S«ip heure ••••3 

Uf heurs 4 

• ' * « • * ■ 



(c) Culljtgei 



3-3 

3^10 heuxc • • « • • 

Ilf heure •. • • • •. 



I 

S 

3 




I 
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fe fMeh X9tt fefi9fP 



: - f: 



* ’--v; 

: * 



j[«). Juftior Idt^tit • • • .• • VII * • • I 

f.-.', --: - :'-^i?ill.;-*'--^-'-%* • ■•r#-;*-'^*- • •>:, ft ,• ft ' f - • ^ 

- .-IftHMl at. • /•-•I «;-■*<-•' V*- -• •'.• • •- • • • • '• • ^ 



^nioF; Hi^s Xijtjfcitc .#K iw|ii!Pc. • ' •• •; ■ •■■ •.•,«: • .ft • • • ft ^ 

•„ ^. ••■ ; ■ • . •' ,?r- ftf • •ft-r'^' ft’ ?* .•■ • ifti'ftv ft^ ft' *' -f- • ft- ft'- 5.. 

■ ■ . . liliA.-.* -• •- • ft- -•‘■-ft ift- ftr '• -ft/ ft - ft 'ftt - f-. ft- ft ^ - 



. ^ . 



Off- BOM • • • • •:-•..• • « • • • ^ 

Sooio «. -• • • ■• • •; .• #•••-)••••••** 

- ■ , r .--■ - - - -> . -.. -. ■ - « 

• ..• • .• • # •._• ft. ^ 



1 

2 
3 



•<c) .Coitus*:. 



|7«: .'jH^ GftoB have M jirei^lo? 

. (o) Jimioff Hitfct 



Littlo Off 
%m • • ft 



#. » • • € 

- » . 






w 



SoBioff Hiihs fff 



(e) ColUgo; 



Modi 



UUlo Off 



8. Which io youff foirofflU of tiM followiit' flwt •* BMlct 

look ooi lot! •••••••••••• 

OoffftMly fogvUff 

Folk ••••••••*••• 

Jots •••••••••-• • ft • • • • • 



Cloooitol 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 



1 

2 

3 

4 






MMt. 



ilitt io. yo«ff otidoBt 



*1. 



opqr 



, ooottoB iffiu ko ^tfiOM Iffioi tho tooe^ -It ono nill o 

^i 'jeatv OBOMffO. to s ay Ftfft, #f tMOB^t^*) 

» 



(C youff rmm with 



. ff' 















.'» * 



• /•*'. *^ * .?>;.*,• 7 *' * , ^ ,v, ^ * * • 

' I '•' ‘ ^ 5 . b: '• 'V • i 






;r- 



■■ 

ERIC 



.« % 
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Section II (Card 1, Continued) 

** ne**< e M*»A *e ae* e*<H m<*ee e e eee e» e * * eee«nai >< i e «* > Ht e «*eeM » « ie# * i Nae * a e etM TH ni* * *a * *« 



tv> ^£| 



In a&ny susicnl con^eitiosie, l^tces are introduced and then repeated at varioua tipea 
throughout the work* Sonatisief the thenea are repeated exactly* and other tinea they 
are repeated in altered forato Fifteen auaical aelectiona will cow be played fdiile a 
aeriea of nunerala la projected on the aereen* Each i»aicai item will he announced 
by number* Lieten carefully to the FXSST TH£^ of each itan; then* during the ri»aio« 
der of the iteoir .listen carefully for that th«te* either in exact s^epetition or in 
altered repetition^ Each time yon hear the first theme repeated exactly* write the 
number being projected on the **eMCt repetition^' line for item on your answer 
sheet* Likewise* each tim you hear the first theme being repeated in altered form* 
write the number being projected on the "altered r^titiost** line for that item* IN 
rimY CASE* WRITE IRE MlfBiai BEHIS ne^SCSXg AT THE. EXACT wm tov SXCCGNIZE THE FIRST 
IHEHE BEING REPEATED IK EXACT 0& ^XtXSD PDRK* Tern eot have to write all the ouw 
bera that are projected threugheut the duration of each repetition; only the htaib eg 
that Is being projected when you firat reeegeita ee^ repetitione There will be more 
repetitions in some itemt tkait in ethera* In iome iteme there may be none* 

During the brief pause after tech item* pleeae circle on the **iike«dialike" row for 
that item the aui^er Chet beat Indicates your decree ef like or dislike for that ae* 
lection* 

eea eaaeaae e aaaaassAaasaaiee e e e aaoa e eaaa gH &aaasaaiia e aasaeaaesiiaa a aaaaaeasMsaauae ’ii a -ee ai M^ 



Exact Repetition 
Altered Scpetitieci 



„ (13-1^) 



LIKE 



I 



Extreme Moderate Ml 
Exact Repetition ^ 

Altered Repetition 



i . 4 3 2 1 

wimwmamnammmmimimmamammmamecBiBi^m^ismiii^wwimifcammimaawommmmmmanim aen m iarj 

Id Namtrai Mild Moderate Ixtreem 



DISLIKE 



( 15 ) 



LIKE 



Extrema Moderate Mild Neutral Mild Moderate Extreme 



(16-17) 

(IS) 



Exact Repetition ^ 
Altered Repetition 



■ifmHm.rPis:nw 



LIRE 



± 



k 



Extreme Moderate Mild Neutral Mild Modereta Extrema 




DISLIKE 



Exact itepetlclen 



5. 



JC 



Altered Rapeticioa 
LXtt 7 4 






*1 



Extrant Modarata Mild Neutral MU<| Msdarata Sxtrama 
Exact Rtpatltlom • 



DXSLXU 



«r 



Altered Aepetltian 
LIKE 7 6 



Extifeme Moderata^^:■ri^?A;V^^^ fctrema 






•i. 



DXfLXKE 



^ ^ 1.— < Y 



62*23) 



(24) 



6i*2ky 



(m 



mm 










l?3 



I ‘ 
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>• Extct Repetition 



7.-- 






8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



v22) 




Altered Repetition 














LIRE - , 7 fe . 


', ■■I-- 


■■• 4 ' 


3 


2 


1 


, DISLIKE 


Extreme Moderite 


Mild 


Heutrel 


Mild 


Moderate 


Extreate 


C30) 


Sxaot Repetition 














** * ,.* • ' • ' 

Altered Repetition 






- - 




• 


. oi‘321 


’l 2 «E. ..7V ■•' -■••.6 


Z 


4 


3- 


. 1 


1 DISLIKE 


Extreme S^erite 


Mild 


Meutrei 


Mild 


Moderate 


Extresc 


(33) 


Exact Repetition ^ 














Altered iepetltion 












<34-35^ 


UKE 7 6 


5 


4 


} 




1 


DISLIKE 


Extreme XodetAte 


Mild 


Neutral 


Mild 


. Moderate 


Kxtreiie 


<36) 


Exact Repetition 














Altered. Repetition 












D7-3fi 


LIKE 7 6 


»/ 


':4 


‘ '3 


" : ^ 


i 


DISLIKE 


Extrema Mederete 


Mild 


NeutrAl 


Mild 


Moderate 


Sxtreus 


(36) 


Exact Repetition 














Altered Repetition 


. 










STo-4iy 


Lia j 6 


i 


4 


3 


2 


1 


DISLIKE 


EMttmm Moderate 


Nifd 


Neetrel. 


Mild 


Moderate 


Ixtrene 


(42) 


Exact Repetition 










• 




Altered Repetition 












/43-4U 


LIKE 7 6 


_5_ 


^ ^ r 


3 


R 


1 


jnSUKE 


fxtrea^ Moderate 


NIM 


iMMtrei 


Mild 


Mederete 


Ixtrene 


(45) 


Ixact Repetition 












- 


Aitered Repetition 


1 . 










TkM¥i 


tm^i^ i^V 


i 


4 




3 


1 


DISLIKE 


fixtrent I^erete -; 


Mild : 


Neutral 


Mild 


kefeete 


Edtreoa 


(4i) 


Exact Repetition 








• 






Altered Re^tition 

1 * ,i. d** i ^ • -T. 1 


i ^ 

f 4 • 


. , r 

i 


s' 




! .'TnEsr •' 






B iitaat'/ ; '• A , ■ ' ' ■''■■ ••- 

i: , toM';;%ppej»T&»JSB • :. 'i .($ij •'■ ■ ■ 

' 'Vc'l.pf fc; " V-,':'' . : :■■ WrV-.- "P.'- 

- '>v ' •* o » *Vf' / • . *■ •>**•■ '' • ' 5- 

/* r i ' r' . J 1 \V**' Vj J ^ r. w..{ * > “ . , . * sV*.- v' ‘ '^.* 
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r. 14* ^sct Rspetltioa 



I 13, 



Altered Repetition 






LIKE 7 ^ 




4 3 2 I DISLIKE 


. Extrene Moderate 
Exact Repetition - 


Mild 


Keutral Mild Moderate Extreme 


Altered Repetition 







(52-53) 



(54) 



(55-56) 






7 6 5 4 3 2 1 D ISLIKE 

Extrc^me Hcd6r«ce Mild N€utr<l Hlla Modercte Extreme 



(57) 



Section III (Card 2) 

16* well do you Ilka lock and toll auaief 



LIKE 



DISLIKE 



17. 



Extraaa Modtratt Mild Nautral Mild Modarate Extrene 
Kow well do you like ■uaic that la eurrantly popular? 



LIKE 



DISLIKE 





Extreme 


Moderate Mild . Neutral 


Mild 


Moderate 


Extreme 


1 




Hew well do you like Folk aua^t 










LIKE 7 


6 5 4 


3 


2 


1 


DISLIKE 1 




Extrenae 


Moderate Mild Neutral 


Mild 


Moderate 


Extreme 


I 


19. 


How well do you like Jaxa muaic? 




* 




1 




LIKE 7 


6 S 4 


3 




1 


DISLIKE 1 




Extreme 


Moderate Miid Neutral 


Mild 


Moderate 


Extreme 


1 


20 . 


Row well do you like Claaaical mualc? 








. 1 




LIKE 7 


6 5 4 


3 




1 


DISLIKE 1 


\ 


■ ' CxtreiM 


Moderate Mil^ Nautral 


Mild 


Modarate 


ExtreM 


1 
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APPENDIX E 



Manu-Whitiicy D D«t« -*> X££cct ot F«»lll«rity 
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WHITNEY U DATA: EFFECT OF FAMILIARITY 



Recognition Scoiees ^hieved 
by Music Majors vho i^^icstsd 
Familiarity with Ono Item 



81 

72 

70 

68 

67 

64 

64 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

57 

56 

54 

53 

51 

50 

49 

47 

46 

45 

43 

40 

38 

36 

3$ 

26 



Recognition Scores Achieved 
by Music Majors wiio indicated 
Fmalliarity with Seven or 
More Items 



67 

63 



57 

54 



47 

44 



26 
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